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HE South African War, amongst the many lessons it has 
taught the nation, has proved conclusively that this 
country, under the existing order of things, is utterly 
incapable of supplying the necessary number of horses 
which are required not only for military but domestic 

purposes. This fact has been recognised by those who have 
cared to acquaint themselves with the true position of affairs for 
a very long time past, but it is only recently that the eyes 
of the public have been opened to the extent of the danger which 
menaces Great Britain should we at any time be unfortunate 
enough to become entangled with America. That country has 
been supplying not only England, Scotland, and Ireland with 
horses for several years, but Germany likewise, and indirectly, 
through Germany, Italy and other continental countries as well ; 
whilst it may be mentioned that the French authorities have 
become so alive to the injury that is being done to the native 
farmer throught he influx of American-bred horses that a poll 
tax has been placed upon all such animals as may be imported. 
In alluding to American horses, it must be understood that 
animals bred in the United States and Canada are referred to as the 
Argentine importations, which, though found serviceable in South 
Africa as remounts, entirely failed to find favour with employers 
of horse labour when introduced into this country, and for reasons 
which, though sufficient, it is unnecessary to refer to here. 

A propos of the American and Canadian importstions, it may 
be briefly stated that all the best and most serviceable of these 
animals which come over rest upon an English basis, the Shire 
horse being responsible for the existence of the heavier class of 
animal, whilst the Hackney, through the stallion Bellfounder, 
can claim a great share in the production of the American 
trotter, with which the Hackney is being largely recrossed at 
the present time. The British thorough-bred is of course bred 
from also in every part of the States, and consequently, no doubt, the 
excellence of the American horses, as our three greatest varieties 
are being so Widely patronised on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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It is therefore clear that the British horse breeder, having 
supplied his cousins with the necessary material for beating him 
in trade, is now beginning to feel the results of competition, 
as it must be admitted that his American rivals are in some 
respects more favourably situated than he is for raising 
horses cheaply, owing principally to the vast extent of 
available grazing land and the excellence of its quality, 
On the other hand, the Briton possesses the advantage of 
being nearer to his market, that is to say, if there really was a 
market in the proper acceptation of the term, for it would be 
absurd to designate the spasmodic purchases of horses by 
Government buyers of remounts and dealers as representing 
anything like a market in the proper acceptation of the term, 
In this country there never has been a proper attempt made to 
bring the producer directly into touch with those who use horses, 
the animal very often having to pass through several hands, such 
as those of his breeder, the first purchaser, who buys him and keeps 
him until his second purchaser takes possession of him and sends 
him with others to a fair, when a dealer purchases him, and 
either submits him for sale by auction or disposes of him toa 
private individual. All this entails additional expense to the 
last-named, and whittles away the advantage originally possessed 
by the breeder, who would have done far better by his horse had 
not the animal to pass through so many hands before arriving in 
the stables of the man who wants to work him. 

There is, however, another and greater discouragement to 
the farmer who may feel disposed to try his hand at raising 
horses, and this consists of the difficulty he experiences in 
disposing of his young stock before they reach the age of four 
years and are fit for breaking and work. This we believe to be 
the real obstacle which discourages the little man, and it certainly 
is a very real one. Supposing, for instance, that a farmer has 
a mare he desires to breed from, and that she foals regularly. He 
would have five of her offspring on his hands—her foal, yearling, 
two year old, three year old, and four year old—before the latter 
was sold, and, assuming that he was breeding from three mares, it 
would mean that he had to provide grazing room and shelter for at 
least ten or a dozen horses every year, allowing for an occasional 
barren mare or youngster sold at an early age. This is a 
difficulty which deters many people from breeding horses in this 
country, and the obvious remedy must be some system of 
relieving the farmer of his young stock at an early age, and 
keeping the latter in numbers together until they are old enough 
to be sorted out according to their merits, and disposed of to 
those in search of reliable English-bred animals. 

It is so entirely opposed to all the traditions of British 
statesmanship for the Government to interfere in matters: of 
private enterprise, that it would be impossible to expect the War 
Office or the Agricultural Department to take up the question 
of horse breeding and establish haras upon the continental 
principle; and, moreover, it is quite certain that an attempt to 
do so would be met with opposition in many quarters. On the 
other hand, there is no reason for believing that there would be 
any official discouragement of a private enterprise such as that 
suggested above, but rather the reverse. At all events, it is 
obvious that something must be done to place the nation in a 
fairly independent position as regards its horse supply, and the 
enly possible means for accomplishing this object is to adopt 
such steps as will encourage the British farmer and landowner to 
utilise the fine materials he possesses for producing the horses of 
which not only the Government but many public companies and 
private individuals stand so urgently in need.’ 


a= . — - { — 


HERE are occasions upon which it is an undiluted 
pleasure to find that one has been in error, and this is 
most unaffectedly our position with regard to the news 
from China, which we felt ourselves unable to accept 
without reserve last week. Even now, however, it is 

by no means so certain as could be desired that Sir Claude 
Macdonald, Sir Robert Hart, and Dr. Morrison will ever be 
able to read at their ease the very handsome biographies of 
themselves which appeared in the Times and elsewhere, for, 
although Europe and North America must undoubtedly prevail 
over China in the long run, the first accounts of the operations 
of the heterogeneous relief force were not encouraging, that is 
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to say, if the report from America of the first battle is to be 
accepted as correct. A victory which involved 1,200 casualties 
out of so small a force would indeed be Pyrrhic. But possibly 
the Express may be right in suggesting it is a misprint for 120. 





Meanwhile, it is an acute pleasure to observe the prompt 
eagerness with which the Colonies, giving conspicuous evidence 
of the solidarity of the Empire, are again coming to the help of 
the Mother Country, and of civilisation. It is clear that the 
good old fighting spirit, which we are barbarians enough to 
admire, the old love of adventure which animated Norsemen and 
the later heroes of Elizabethan days, was not dead but sleeping. 
At the first approach to an opportunity it has burst out into 
flames, exciting the wonder, the admiration, and, in some cases, 
the envy of the world. Indeed, our Australian and Canadian 
brothers—cousins is no longer the word—remind us of the 
historical Dandie Dinmont, “ John Pym,” of whom it was said, 
“his life is full of seriousness because he canna get eneugh 0’ 
fechting ’’—only there is not much cause for seriousness due to 
that cause at the present moment. 





But for seriousness in respect of the weather, the paramount 
topic of the moment, there is only too much cause. The storms 
of the end of last week and of the August Bank Holiday have 
cost more than many battles, not indeed in blood (although many 
lives of men and beasts have been lost), but certainly in treasure, 
and they have completely destroyed the pleasure of millions of 
persons who, in the ordinary way, enjoy but few opportunities 
of real amusement. It has been, perhaps, an open question 
whether the rushing wind, which at times approached the force 
of an hurricane, or the sheets of rain wrought the greater share 
of the havoc, but the palm of victory may, perhaps, be awarded 
tothe wind. It brought the fruit down in bushels, it tore off 
huge limbs of trees, especially of walnuts, it dragged up trees 
by the roots or broke them off short in the middle, and, worst of 
all, it practically half-threshed the corn where it was standing. 





In the first sunny and breezy hours of Tuesday morning 
things did not look quite as bad as they were and where corn 
had been cut before the storms there was up to that time no 
great harm done, for the searching wind,.the kind of wind for 
which the Scottish minister in the anecdote prayed, was driving 
away the moisture out of sheaf and shock. The standing corn, 
too, where it had not been laid, looked gay and golden as it 
rustled in the breeze. But those who had inspected it on the day 
before knew that to a large extent it was a sepulchre of hope, 
and that the smiling face of the broad acres covered wide-spread 
disaster. In fact, a great amount of the grain had been driven 
fairly out of the ear, and it was but sorry consolation to any well- 
constituted man to think that the stubbles would afford to the 
partridges such feeding as they have not known for many a season. 

Cowes, too, upon which a mantle of gloom had already been 
cast by the death of the Duke of Coburg and the consequent 
absence of the Prince of Wales and the German Emperor, 
opened in a tearing wind, for which even the welcome presence 
of a number of large American steam-yachts was not enough to 
compensate, and amidst persistent rain, and although it was 
possible to accomplish the programme, and the ships which won 
through and their crews deserve every credit for seaworthiness 
and seamanship respectively, there was no kind of pleasure in 
life, and great havoc was wrought among the spars. In fact, 
there was not a race for craft small or great in which something 
was not carried away. Still, it is after racing under such 
conditions, and winning, that the joy of the yachtsman is most 
keen, and for that reason Sir H. Seymour King is the more 
to be congratulated upon the victory won by Heartsease in 
the great event of the first day, the race for Sir George 
Newnes’s Cup. 





But the Titanic exploit of the gale, albeit the very reverse 
of piling Pelion on Ossa, was performed in North Wales. 
According to the Daily Mail, which is probably, as_ usual, 
following its habitual custom of under-stating things, the wind 
and the rain produced a landslip which deposited the ridge of 
Carnedd Dafydd in the Nant Ffrangcon Pass, and very nearly 
submerged the village of Tyn-y-maes beneath an avalanche of 
Stones and rock. This disturbance is probably the greatest that 
has occurred in that wildly beautiful valley of the Beaver—for 
that is what it means—since the days when the glaciers ploughed 
Its sides, leaving long furrows. Incidentally, too, it adds historical 
and topographical interest to the magnificent passages in ‘“‘ Two 
Years Ago,” in which Charles Kingsley describes the mad flight 
of Elsley Vavasour across the mountains to Bangor, for “ the 
outline of the mountain is considerably changed.” In that, how- 
ever, the County Council of Carnarvonshire, which will have to 
mend the Shrewsbury and Holyhead Road, will find no consolation. 





After all this it gives one no kind of comfort to read that the 
tal.ans are making great progress with their schemes for firing 
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cannon at the clouds, with blank charges only, and so causing 
rain to descend before the clerk. of the weather had intended. 
Indeed, the statement serves but to raise a suspicion that the 
minute guns fired on the Horse Guards’ Parade on Saturday 
morning may have had their share in producing the terrific 
downpour of the evening. All the same there may be something 
of value in the discovery, if indeed it can be called such, since it 
has long been known that big guns would precipitate rain. Our 
climate is now pursuing a policy of ‘ Thorough,” as Strafford 
did in Ireland. Floods alternate with droughts, and with the 
floods come gales. If we could anticipate a little of the floods 
during the scorching droughts it might at times be a distinct 
advantage; but there would be terrific quarrels between 
neighbours with different views as to the weather to be desired. 
Farmer Giles would invoke the rain for his roots, and her 
ladyship’s garden party would be ruined. 





The prolongation of the Boer resistance in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony seems designed to teach us more and 
more clearly that the Boer term of ‘slimness ” is but another name 
for what we should call ‘‘ treachery ” and “deceit.” The story is 
no longer now of firing from houses flying the white flag or 
hoisting it to indicate surrender, and then giving the foe a volley. 
That plan, apparently, is played out. What we now hear of, 
with sickening iteration, is the return to their commandoes of 
men who have “surrendered ’’ and been released on parole; while 
of the force with Prinsloo that surrendered to General Hunter, 
a large part declined to come in and lay down arms after 
surrender had been made by their leader. In dealing with a foe 
that observes none of the laws of civilised warfare the treatment 
that is the due of a civilised foe becomes something very like 
misplaced and mischievous leniency. . 





Time was when it seemed as though a divinity heaged a 
king, protecting him from the bullet and the dagger of the 
assassin. It was a commonplace criticism that attempts on royal 
lives almost invariably failed of their aim, the hand of the 
criminal being turned aside by the guilty tremor of his 
conscience or of his nerves. It is a fond fancy with which we 
can delude ourselves no longer. Lord Salisbury’s reference to 
the murder of His Majesty the late King Humbert of Italy rose 
to an eloquence and a dignity rarely known in our modern 
legislative assemblies. A prince more devoted to the welfare of 
his people, a more valuable life, a kindlier man, it is hard to 
conceive, than this that has fallen victim to so wretched an 
instrument of destruction. The leniency, and no less the notoriety, 
attaching to the case of Sipido had no doubt their encouragement 
for Bresci. ‘‘ With difficulty,” we are told, the assassin was 
rescued from the hands of the people. We are almost inclined 
to regret that the difficulty was overcome. There are crimes for 
which lynch law (or lawlessness) appears the most appropriate 
punishment, and from which it would be the most forcible 
deterrent. Meanwhile the category of those in high places who 
have fallen by assassination grows long. 

It seems likely enough that Mr. Kipling, with his invaluable 
gift of putting his finger on the salient point of a narrative or a 
problem, rightly touched the crux of the questions before the 
Hospitals’ Commission, when he indicated in his evidence before 
it that the root of a deal of the trouble was the official delay. 
‘Do not give us things through the official channels” was the 
prayer of the nurses. ‘Bring them to the back door.” We 
wonder of how many other War Office departments the criticism 
that this implies would hold good, and how long we are to 
continue helplessly to look upon the tape when it is red. 





The Shah’s decision to abandon the projected visit to this 
country is, no doubt, due in part to the ostensible cause, the 
mourning into which we are thrown by the lamented death of the 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg ; but it is impossible not to think that 
it has also been influenced by the ineffectual attempt on his life 
made by the would-be assassin in Paris. We are glad to. see 
that our Government addressed a strong remonstrance to the 
Belgian Government on the “ miscarriage of justice” in Sipido’s 
case, a miscarriage that it is quite conceivable may be responsible 
for the more recent. assassination and attempted assassination. 
Meanwhile it constitutes, as the Times remarks, a grave rebuke 
of our Western civilisation that this Eastern Prince should be 
compelled to curtail his visit to us for the reason that we cannot 
guarantee the safety of so highly honoured a guest. 





“Who starved our horses ?”’ is a question to which Service 
members ought to ask an answer, and see that they get it. One 
of the correspondents of the Times sent to the leading journal last 
week an account of what has taken place in this shocking 
business. If it dealt with an omnibus compary management, 
and not with the Nation’s horses, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals would have taken the matter up in twenty- 
four hours. The writer shows that the normal allowance of food 
given by the persons responsible was practically not enough to 
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keep the horses on their legs; that after long delay the person 
or parties responsible were changed, and that proper rations for 
the horses were asked for; that the department in England said 
there must be some mistake, as the quantity asked for was double 
what they had been supplying; and that the answer was that 
it was no mistake. The horses, the greatest need of the army, 
had been practically starved on half rations. This is the very 
worst story we have heard of the war; and we trust that it will 
not be allowed to pass without comment. It possibly accounts 
for half our losses, and more than half our failures. 





Several cavalry officers, writing to the Morning Post, agree 
that the load our horses have to carry besides the rider is far too 
heavy, but that it cannot be reduced. Very likely. But when 
Prinsloo’s army surrendered nearly every burgher had a spare 
horse carrying food and forage, and available to ride. | This is 


the secret of their mobility. Might not our cavalry take a hint | 


from them ? 





The present year has been one of fluctuating hopes and fears. 
At one time the outlook for harvest was dismal. In June the 
crops were a month behind their usual time, and did not look at 
all promising. Then came the hot weeks of July, filling the 
ears and ripening them with marvellous rapidity, so that after 
all harvest was begun as soon as usual. But now comes a 
stormy opening to August, and we hear of ripe winter barley 
shaken, and heavy wheat crops so laid that to reap it will be 
expensive even if it be possible. What lends more than usual 
interest to harvest speculations is the fact that unfavourable 
harvest reports are coming in from nearly every quarter of the 
globe. That of the United States is short, that of Ontario and 
Manitoba not above an average crop, Russia is below the average, 
India will need her crop on account of the famine, and few of the 
continental countries will be able to spare any for export. It 
would appear almost certain, therefore, that wheat will be 
comparatively dear in the autumn. We do not know if this will 
be very welcome news to the consumer, as such necessaries as 
meat and coal are also in the way of being dear, and the cost of 
living generally is likely to be increased. But it causes those who 
own or hire land to study weather and markets with equal care. 

At last the Royal Agricultural Society has definitely decided 
to end the system of having migratory shows and to hold its 
exhibition annually in London. This is probably the best that 
could be done, although many argued strongly for choosing a 
centre in one of the Midland towns. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that this alone will make the show successful. What 
has to be looked to is that there are far too many agricultural 
shows, and that very few indeed have done well this year. 
They seem to have lost attraction for the general public, and 
those actually engaged in agriculture, even if all attended who 
could do so (and they do not), are not sufficient in numbers 
to make a show pay. It is for the council of the Royal, therefore, 
to consider what can be done to catch the attention of and interest 
the man in the street. At present he seems to be of opinion that 
an agricultural show is not sufficiently lively. as a place of 
amusement. 





The sale of Mr. Dudding’s shorthorns at Biby Grove, 
Lincolnshire, was a very satisfactory one, as an average of 
£63 10s. each was obtained for fifty-five head. The well-known 
bull Victorian was purchased by Mr. G. T. Hobbs for 360 guineas, 
and Mr. F. Miller, of Buenos Ayres, bought Lady 21st for 
exactly the same amount. The Lincoln sheep also did very 
well. Mr, Miller gave 1,000 guineas for the ram that won at 
the Royal. The price is nearly, though not quite, a record one, 
having been given before in 1898. Four other rams were sold 
for 200 guineas, and the average for fifty was £77 18s. In 
several cases the buyers acted for the Argentine and the South 
American Republic, for which many purchases have been 
made privately as well as at public auction during the course 
of the present year. 


Very good accounts are to hand respecting the apple crop of 
the present year both in California and England.. Happily the 
organisation of the fruit trade has been so much improved that, 
however large the return, there ought to be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it. Only a few years ago it was not uncommon even 
in Kent for apples, pears, and plums to be allowed to fall and 
rot on the ground, because the prices realised at Covent Garden, 
after deducting the cost of carriage and the broker’s commission, 
were not sufficient to pay the price of picking. Two circum- 
stances have helped to change that, viz., a great extension of 
the jam-making business, and an increased demand for cider 
apples. Most of the cheap jams, as is well known, have apples 
as a basis, whether they are sold as strawberry, raspberry, 
currant, or under any other name. But cider is probably the 
best form of storage. The longer it is kept the more valuable it 
becomes, and manufacturers are glad to increase their make when 
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they have the chance. It happened last year, and has happened 
often before, that they could not find the quantity needed. 


, 


Agriculturists of every degree will sympathise very much 
with Mr. W. H. Long, the Minister who attends to their 
interests. The end of the Session finds him on a bed of sickness, 
He had to undergo two operations, and his recovery has not been 
so rapid as the doctors might have wished. Perhaps his com. 
parative freedom from work and worry during the recess may 
have a more recuperating effect than any medicine. 





The firmness of the market shows that in spite of some 
contradictory reports the hay crop is regarded as being under the 
average. But first-class clover is selling at Whitechapel at from 
g5s. to 100s. a ton; inferior at from 60s. to 7o0s.; second-cut 
clover, 78s. to gos.; best meadow hay, 84s. to g2s.; and inferior 
at from 50s, to 65s. For the time of the year these prices may 
be considered satisfactory, especially as the supply of straw is 
likely to be a full one. Its extending use for feeding purposes 
and in the manufacture of forage might have been expected to 
affect injuriously the price of hay. 





From the condition of the rural labour market it was to be 
expected that a certain number of disputes would arise. These 
have already led to local strikes in Lincolnshire and other 
counties wherein the scarcity of labour is most severe. Irish 
labourers have in a few instances by threatening to stop work 
managed to obtain an advance—in one instance amounting to 
3s. a week. As the harvest extends northward and causes an 
increase of demand, there is only too much reason to believe that 
more of these disagreeable events will take place. Many farmers 
allege that it is impossible to give more, and as the broken 
weather threatens to make the harvest a long one the expense 
will be greatly increased at any rate. 





Last week we published an article of exceptional merit and 
characterised by intimate knowledge upon “ A-Great Russian 
Stud,” which, as we are now happy to announce, was written by 
Mr. F. K. Wrench, of the Irish Land Commission. It is a matter 
of regret to us that, not knowing Mr. Wrench was prepared 
to sign, we published the article without his signature; but our 
regret is qualified by the fact that we are now able to add 
that Mr. Wrench, who has recently been selected as one of the 
judges at the International Horse Show at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, is undoubtedly one of the best men who could have been 
found to perform an arduous and an honourable duty. He is 
one of the few judges of horses whose knowledge is intimate. 


At the recent show of Keepers’ Dogs the entry of ‘ Night- 
Dogs” attracted a good deal of attention. There were eight of 
them, brindled bull-mastiffs. Formerly such dogs were bred 
between the large bull-terrier and the lurcher, or the bull-terrier 
and drover’s dog, or smooth sheep dog. This gave a very fast 
and very fierce cross, astonishingly active, and not sleepy like the 
mastiff. One or two may still be seen on the large estates in 
North Norfolk. In the “ Dukeries’’ and big preserves near 
Nottingham the night-dogs are of great assistance to the keepers, 
who have to deal with large gangs of poachers, generally armed 
with pockets full of stones. The dogs are not easily hit by the 
stones and are valuable allies. Recently a gentleman on his way 
home from shooting in Sherwood Forest lost his way in a thick fog, 
and found himself in a field from which he could discover no exit. 
He could make no one hear by calling, and as it was pitch dark he 
thought of firing his gun. Then he remembered the night-dogs 
at the keeper’s near, and concluded not to doso. He spent an hour 
in the field before he found the gate. 





Thirteen acres have been added to the area of Epping 
Forest by arrangement with the Sewardstone owner, Mr. Melles, 
the committee of the Forest giving him, by way of exchange, 
certain rights of way. The granting of rights of way appears to 
give up nothing of any particular public value, while they con- 
stitute a distinct addition to Mr. Melles’s estate, which cheaply 
acquires them at the price of the thirteen acres. The said thirteen 
acres are a valuable addition to a national playground. It is.a 
rare instance of a mutual exchange to the advantage of both 
parties concerned. 


Two millionaires, both of them multi-millionaires, have 
adopted analogous ideas, Mr. Kruger has. established the 
migrating capital of the Transvaal in.a saloon carriage; Mr. 
Fiske, whose riches. have at any rate been acquired more honestly 
tham Mr. Kruger’s, has established his office in an autocar. The 


idea 'is beautifully and typically American, but it-occurs to us ~ 


that if’ Mr. Kruger’s movable home were precisely the same as 
Mr. Fiske’s, there would be a grand opportunity for.an article on 
‘*The Autocrat in the Autocar,’ by Oliver Wéndell Holmes— 
only it would be a trifle out of date. 
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The International 


HE young society is 

the outcome of a 

great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the 

Kennel Club amongst 

people who like dogs for their 
own sake, Its secretary, Mr. 
Aspinall, is the late secretary 
of the elder body, which 
we hear still continues to 
receive resignations. It isa 
good cmen that the first public 
moe after starting the new 
club has been to hold a Field 
Trial for pointers and setters 
en grouse. The elder body 
does so much that has no 
sporting flavour about it, that 
one field trial meeting in the 
year scems such a very little 
effort by comparison with the 
rest of its work. There is no 
money in field trials; in 
shows there is; and perhaps 
that explains a great deal. Be 
that as it may, there are in this 
country sportsmen who are 
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determined not to allow our old breeds to die out, and in 
order to succeed in their laudable efforts they have to hold 
field trials to test the: merits, upon game, of the best dogs in 


the three king- 
doms and in the 
very important 
Principality. 
Up to the 
middle of the 
century it was 
not necessary to 
go further than 
the next estate 
to see what other 
people had in the 
way of pointers 
and setters; then 
there was little 
occasion for field 
trials. Every 
day’s shooting 
was such a trial, 
more or less, 
hetween the dogs 
of neighbouring 
sportsmen. Now 
there is nothing 
of the kind, 
except by the 
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rarest chance, for the art of dog breaking is not generally 
understood, and the fashionable sporting dog is one that has 
received a ‘blue’? at some dog show, but has never seen 
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sport. This supposed honour goes a long way with the majority, 
for the simple reason that most men, and even most shooters, 
have never in their lives seen a pointer or setter at work. 
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The junior 
society had the 
luck to get that 
very enthusiastic 
sportsman, Sir 
Watkin Wynn, to 
take an interest 
in it, and when 
he_ placed _ his 
moors in the 
Bala district at 
its disposal for a 
field trial, the 
latter was bound 
to be a success. 
This it has been, 
in spite of some 
very adverse cir- 
cumstances. For 
instance, there 
was a good deal 
of discontent 
amongst __ those 
who ran dogs at 
Chatsworth, and 
we heard there 


that many dogs would not go on to Bala, although nominations 


had been taken and paid for. 


Thus it happened that although 


there was a full Brace Stake, twenty-three old dogs and 
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twenty-nine puppies, at Chats- 
worth, only twenty, all told, 
put in an appearance at Bala, 
the rest having been withdrawn, 
by many of their owners at 
the last moment. However, 
although the stake might have 
been. better as to quantity, it 
could hardly have been more 
select as to quality. The 
verdicts of Chatsworth were 
not supported either by the 
dogs’ work at Bala or. by the 
positions they afterwards occu- 
pied in the awards. This has 
no reference to the first and 
second prize dogs in the Bala 
Stake, for they had not been 
to Chesterfield at all, but 
applies to those behind them 
which had been beaten by the 
dogs they now. were placed 
above, on the work done. 

, Of course, dogs do not 
always run. alike; and. then, 
two sets of judges do not 
necessarily hold the same 
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opinions of what dogs should do, and although one judge out 
of three went on from Chatsworth to Bala, the style of work 
most favoured at the latter place was not that which had found 
favour at the former. 

The meeting took place on July 31st and August rst, and the 
meet on the first day was, according to custom, printed upon the 
card; but that would not have assisted us very much to get to 
our destination had it not been that we were putting up at the 
White Lion Hotel, where they are able to drive to Yspyddfadog 
(vid Rhosygwalian) without even asking the way. Left to 
ourselves, probably we should never have got there by the 
asking. 

The judges were Major Dunning, an excellent sportsman 
who hunts something every month of the year, from red deer and 
fox to otter and badger, Mr. Wigan, who has been an exhibitor 
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of dogs at Field Trials rather frequently of late, and Mr. Legard, 
whose brother is the keeper of the Hound Stud Book. Although 
disagreeing somewhat with the method of arriving at the decisions, 
we cannot say that the results were in any case other than what 
they should have been, and that after all is the important point 
to consider. 

As to the method of arriving at their conclusions, the judges’ 
hands were very much tied by the rules ; as a matter of fact, these 
are construed to mean that a dog beaten by another in a trial 
with him may yet be placed over the head of the victor when the 
awards are made. Thatisto say, under the rules the judges consider 
they have to give the awards on the total performance of the whole 
running throughout the stake, so that when they come to the end, 
and have to comply with another rule which demands that first 
and second dogs should be run together, they comply only with 
the letter, not with the spirit, of the rule, and put the dogs down 
for a minute and take them 
up before they have done any- 
thing. Of course, in a real 
and not nominal trial the 
situation would be impossible 
if the dog wkich had done the 
best throughout were to be 
beaten in his final trial with 
the second dog. For one rule 
implies that one dog should 
win under those circumstances, 
and another that the other 
dog should have the prize, 
and the judges elected to give 
the prizes for the work through- 
out, and not to give the dogs a 
chance, by an actual trial 
against each other, to upset 
in five minutes opinions that 
had taken two days to arrive 
at. Yet after all it is only 
opifion, and nothing more, 
until dogs are seen down 
together in equal circumstances 
and the same atmospheric con- 
ditions; and we have constantly 
seen it happen that a trial 
between the supposed best and 
second best has upset all 
calculations and_ opinions. 
Whether the judges were right —Copyrigt.t 
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in their opinions was not, as we have said, put to the test; 
but, whether right or wrong, we thoroughly agree with them 
that they placed the Bala dogs in the right order on the work 
done. All the same, the rules are contradictory one with 
the other, and work out to prevent an actual trial of which 
dog is the best. 

The stake was a rich one, as £280 (in money and cups) was 
offered. For the first time old dogs and puppies were all thrown 
together, and this was regarded as out of all proportion in favour 
of the old dogs. But this proved to be a mistaken notion. The 
last Duke of Gordon would not, we believe, shoot over any dogs 
of less than five seasons’ work ; and we cannot help thinking 
that his prejudices have survived until now. We would always 
take highly-broken puppies on to the moors for choice. The 
senses are never as acute in the old as in the young, and what 
dogs gain in experience they 
lose in the senses as they grow 
old. It happened then that 
there were special prizes 
reserved for the young dogs 
in order to ensure them some- 
thing; but no special prizes 
were reserved for the old 
ones, as turned out to be the 
more necessary. 

In the first Spring Field 
Trials this year, Mr. War- 
wick’s setter puppy, Compton 
Sam, bred by Mr. Elias 
Bishop, was defeated by 
Captain Heywood Lonsdale’s 
Ightfield Gaby, but this 
latter puppy did not run 
again in the spring owing to 
distemper, nor did he put in 
an appearance at Chatsworth. 
Compton Sam appeared every- 
where and was awarded all 
the prizes, practically, including 
the Champion Prize at Sh:ews- 
bury and the trophy for the 
best dog at Chesterfield. Here 
he did not show to advantage 
against Ightfield Gaby, which won first, nor against Mr. 
Williams’s pointer, Rose of Gerwn, which won third. Then 
anothet pointer, that had not previously run, took second to 
Gaby. This was Sir Watkin Wynn’s Ruth o’ Gymru, a 
capital lemon and white. The next in the stake was Mr. 
Warwick’s Damsel of Salop, fourth; then came Colonel 
Cotes’s Prince Frederick of Pitchford, winner of the All- 
Aged Stake at Chatsworth, but curiously placed below Sam 
(whom he had beaten) for the trophy for the best dog at the 
meeting, and then Mr. Butter’s Romp Faskally had sixth, and 
Compton Sam was out of the money, and therefore below four 
he had been above at Chatsworth. Be. 

The winner's trial with Rex Faskally is worth describing. 
Gaby, immediately on being sent off, stood to birds in the 
beautiful style which is his; Rex had the wind also, or backed, 
it was doubtful which. The setter then found again, the pointer 
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running across the line without backing. Gaby 
again found, and once more the pointer was doubtful 
behind. Decidedly in favour of the setter as this 
sounds, it was far more convincing to see, for 
Gaby seems to have a nose sensitive to the faintest 
scent, and he glides over the heather and peat- 
hags in a way that makes many another good 
dog look, by comparison, clumsy. 

Without pretending to describe the running 
thi oughout the meeting, the following description 
of a trial may also prove of interest. It was 
between Mr. Williams’s Rose of Gerwn and Mr. 
Warwick’s Compton Sam. They both got too 
near to a brood of grouse and flushed them. 
Sam then drew to other birds of the same brood. 
He then had a point again, but could not make 
them out, and left them; then after a cast or two 
he got birds well, admirably backed. Rose found 
another lot; then she roaded the bird across the 
wind, missed the scent, recovered it, and continued 
to road until she got up to her grouse in clever 
style. This she repeated exactly to another lot, 
and in spite of a flock of sheep having galloped 
across the scent. She followed this up by two 
more finds, and thus gave the champion Sam a_ handsome 
beating in the particular work for which he is best suited. 

The winner Gaby is not only better than the rest, but as far 
as we could judge outclassed everything he ran with, not only in 
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nose and pace, but in brilliancy of style both at work and on the 
point. ; 


Polo Notes. 


HE London pcl> season came to an end very suddenly, and all really 
important pay ceased a week before the final closing on July 28 
at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Wimbledon. The great heat had 
something to do with this, for neither men nor ponies can play 
their best with the thermometer at g2deg. In India it is different, 
but then we are used to it there. At Ranelagh the originally 

arranged matches fell through altogether, and the one substituted, Chelmsford z. 
Ranelagh, calls for no special record. At Hurlingham the final of the last 
tournament o! the London season attracted more interest, and produced a really 
good game. The teams left in consisted of The Freakes—Messrs. Frank 
Hargreaves, F. M. Freake, C. Miller, and Captain Daly—and Ranelagh— 
Messrs. E. Pease, Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, and P, W. Nickalls. It is 
netdless to say that with such players, and I may add such ponies, the game 
was a fast one, For halt the time, however, The Freakes did all the scoring. 
In the second period: the game improyed very much, and there was really little 
to choose between the two sides. Mr. Freake, however, and Mr. C. Miller, 
both nding fast ponies (the former had Sheila and Swallow), were difficult to 
stop when attacking tie goal, and in the end ‘Ihe Freakes won by 4to1. On 
the Same afternoon the London Polo Club had a good game, which ‘was only the 
first of many they are likeiy to enjoy now that they are the sole club playing 
in London lor August and September. The match was between‘the seniors 
and juniors of the club, and in such cases we often find that in a close struggle the 
older men win, Lowever, the senior team, Messrs. Schenk and A. de Las Casas, 
Major Peters, and Major Herbert, had the bad luck to lose the services of Major 
Pevers, who-was in great form. One capital run and a goal he had made, and 
he was well on his way to the posts on a second gallop, when his pony stumbled, 
half recovered itself, and then rolled over. Mr. J. de Las Casas was called on 
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to play No. 3. In the third ‘‘ten” the juniors, Messrs. Butler, Tapley, 
Nicholson, and Noakes, began to play up, and the third and fourth periods 
were really good polo, hard galloping up and down the ground. Then 
the seniors gave way, and the juniors won by 6 goals to 3. 

But the great match of the week 
was at Leamington, where the 
Warwickshire tournament has been 
going on. This is a very pretty little 
ground, rather on the small side. 
There was a really larze gather:ng 
of members and their friends. The 
spectators were well rewarded by a 
first-class game between Mr. Buck- 
master’s team—Messrs. F. Mackey, 
F, Freake, W. S. Buckmaster, and 
M. R. Duval—and Rugby A — 
Messrs. W. Jones, C. Nickalls, C. 
Miller, and P. Nickalls. Never has 
there been a closer stiuzgle for the 
first half-hour, and the pace was as 
fast as we have seen this season, and 
that, remembering some of the games 
in the Champion Cup and _ the 
Ranelagh Open Cup, is saying a good 
deal. Not only was it a remarkable 
game for pace and the extraordinary 
evenness of the play for half-an-hour, 
but the conclusion was almost 
dramatic. No sooner had Mr. Buck- 
master hit his first goal than the 
Rugby team gave way, and Mr. 
Buckmaster’s team legan to score 
rapidly. What cricketers call a rot 
set in, and the final score was 6 to o. 
Who would suppose to read this that 
it was one of the fastest and closest 
cames ofthe year? Butsoit was. The 
fact is, where polo is played at such 
tremendous'y high pressure, one team 
or the other has to give way sooner 
or later. Sometimes it is the ponies and sometimes the men, and occasion- 
ally both, and when once a pulo team begins to scatter, and the players 
as it were to lose touch of each other, the end is not far off. After this match 
we felt that we had seen the best of the tournament, and I hardly expect when I 
write of the final next week to have much more to say. The next tie of the 
match was won by The Cub-hunters-—Messrs. Walter McCreery, E. B. Sheppard, 
F. Hargreaves, and A. Rawlinson. This, ascan be seen at once, was a strong 
team, and they beat Stratford-— Messrs. Hay, Tetley, Flower, and Bedford— by 
5 goals to 3. They might, perhaps, have made a larzer score, but the game 
was never very seriously in doubt. If we have another great game in the 
tcurnament, it will be between The Cub-hunters and Mr. Buckmaster’s team, 

In its own neighbourhood, where they are most enthusiastic for polo, few 
matches have created more enthusiasm than that between Hull and Worral. This 
was a return match played on the ground of the former. There was, as usual at 
IIull, a big crowd, and great enthusiasm when the home team just made the win- 
ning stroke—they gained the match by 5 to4—on the very stroke of time. X. 
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frontispiece, is the wife of Major-General Sir Henry 

Peter Ewart, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., who, after serving as 
an officer in the 2nd Life Guards in the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882, and in the Suakin Expedition of 1885, held a number of 
Court appointments, and then became Crown Equerry and 
Secretary to the Master of the Horse. Lady Evelyn Ewart is a 
daughter of the first Earl of Ancaster, and her home is Felix 
Hall, Kelvedon. The home of her early years was Gwydyr Castle, 
which has now passed into the hands of herather’s cousin, Earl 
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HE “Great West,” by H.C. Nelson, is like the Nile 
water, to which everyone who drinks thereof is bound 
to return and taste again. 
and admirable photographs of sport in Idaho and its 
mountains appeare some time back in these pages, 

has returned to North California after revisiting England, and 
sends us a further instalment of notes of sport, and photographs 
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will be seen from this that, though the plains are gradually 
being occupied as ranches, the population is necessarily very 


Mr. Nelson, whose accounts small, except on the grass pastures of certain valleys which 


can carry a heavy head of stock. 
access, and almost impossible to move freely among except 
on certain paths, and absolutely closed by a winter which 
begins at the end of September, are practically uninhabited, 


The mountains, difficult of 


of the deserts and mountains of this great wilderness. It is not Hence, in spite of skin hunters, large game may still be found 


yet spoiled as a 
hunting ground, 
but sportsmen 
less practical 
and less well up 
in the art and 
mystery of pack- 
ing and travel in 
these _ trackless 
lands might find 
it very difficult 
to move at all, 
much less to get 
to the right place 
at the right time. 
For the benefit 
of those readers 
who did not see 
Mr. Nelson’s 
previous articles, 
we may briefly 
mention the kind 
of country in 
which most of 
the sport with 
which he deals is 
found. There 
are three States 
in the Far North- 
West that border 


the sea—Washington in the extreme. corner by Vancouver, 
Oregon below it, and below that the long and mountainous 
land of Califorrit. 
Nevada. North California was the writer’s starting-point, and 


one of the ranges 
of mountains in 
Idaho his hunt- 
ing ground. But 
the whole trail 
out and back 
affords sport, as 
well as the most 
striking contrasts 
of scenery. A 
great part of 
these States is 
old lava beds. 
Over these in 
places lies clay 
sediment which 
makes the sage 
plains, and from 
point. to - point 
mighty ranges of 
mountains, snow 
capped, and the 
parents of rivers, 
have risen 
through. the lava 
beds, and tower 
for 10,000ft. or 
12,000ft. abeve 
the plains. It 
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there. The 
distances,  diffi- 
culties, and 
pleasures of the 
trail will be 
gathered from 
Mr. Nelson’s 
last letter. ‘* We 
pulled out from 
North-East Calli- 
fornia about six 
o'clock on a June 
morning,” he 
writes, ‘* bound 
for the Middle 
Fork in the Saw- 
tooth Mountains 
of Idaho. We 
travelled with 
very light packs 
for the first 200 
miles, which 
carried us to 
Fort Bidwell, in 
the extreme 
north-east of the 
State. We were 
able to sleep 
every night ata 
ranche, and it 


was not till we reached Fort Bidwell that we fitted out heavily 
in the food line for our voyage into the unsettled wilderness. 
Behind these lie Montana, Idaho, and There we met a cow-puncher of our acquaintance who had 
come out of South-Eastern Oregon with a band of mules 


which he _ was 
driving to 
Southern Cali- 
fornia. The 
news he brought 
was quite as 
good as we ex- 
pected, among 
other items being 
that our old 
friends the prong- 
hornedantelopes, 
which are about 
the last of the 


‘big game which 


once fed on these 
plains, were still 
pretty plentiful 
on the ranges we 
knew. I have 
described before 
the sport of head- 
ing off these 
antelopes along 
the walls of 
rim-rocks, and 


‘how the ponies 


will stand 
absolutely _ still 
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after the hardest gallop to cut off the 
antelope, when the riders jump off, 
throw the rein over their heads, and 
stand to shoot. One of our party 
was not so lucky in the matter of his 
horse standing when wanted to. Just 
before we reached Fort Bidwell our 
packer had the bad luck to lose his 
riding horse. The saddle slipped back 
and scared the broncho, who started to 
buck his best. He bucked the packer’s 
rifle clean out of its holster, though 
this lies under the stirrup leather. 
The saddle then turned round, and, 
of course, it was all up then. He 
very nearly kicked the packer’s head 
off, and then started out and galloped 
about three miles with the saddle 
hanging under him. Two cow-punchers 
tried to head him off, but we never 
saw him again. We regretted that 
one of us did not shoot and drop him 
as he made off, as we had to buy not 
only another horse, but another saddle. 
When one is saying good-bye to stores, 
people, and transport, other than what 
one takes with one, it is time to think 
pretty carefully over necessaries; and 
a little experience comes in to prévent 
mistakes a second time... I find that 
when one starts on a hunting trip it 
is always well to have a packer who 
also knows how to shoe a _ horse. 
They are continually’ knocking off 
shoes in a rough country, and it is 
most necessary to pack a number of 
spare shoes. For daily travel every- 
one should learn how to make the 
packs safe, and to do that he must 
know how to throw the diamond 
hitch. 

“It is the only way of making 
a pack safe, and as without the packs 
you had just as well go home, it is 
the indispensable ‘and first accomplish- 
ment of the successful hunter or would- 
be hunter. Jt is the only hitch that 
packers use. Cow-punchers will some- 
times use a squaw hitch—-the name is 
evidently that of an inferior article. 
There is another, but not as good, 
called the Oregon wind. The photo- 
graph shows the First. Putt Back 
oF THE Diamonp Hitcu. The man 
on the near side throws it first, and 
also finishes off the hitch on the near 
side, as in THE FinisHinG Putt. 

“Leaving Fort Bidwell, we tra- 
velled north of the Black Rock 
Desert, making, for Stein’s Mountains, 
where there are a few—very few— 
Rocky Mountain sheep left. If anyone 
will look at the map, and at the 
country lying between our destination, 
the Sawtooth Mountains, and | the 
jumping-off place, Fort Bidwell, he 
will realise what an undertaking travel 
Is over such distances, and through 
a country often waterless, and not 
cultivated or settled. That is the 
kind of place where game survives, 
if at all; and the sportsman. wlio 
wishes for shooting must make. his 
account with the natural difficulties 
which lie in the way. In a bee-line 
from Fort Bidwell to the main. ranges 
of Idaho is about 400 miles. But 
a bee-line is not possible, owing to the 
lie of the country; nor, indeed, does 
anyone want to make an absolutely 
Straight trail, but rather to turn this 
way or that, and visit likely ground on 
the route, 

‘‘We had to cross a corner 
of Nevada, in which lies the Black 
ock Désert, and had all the south-east 
part of Oregon to cross before reaching 
the Snake River or Idaho at all. 
The Black Rock Desert is full of 
Mountains, running in lines from north 
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to south, and Oregon is the same. 
But in Oregon the enormous sage 
plains take the place of the Nevada 
desert, and have more life on them. 
We visited one of our old antelope 
hunting grounds, and there shot three 
fine bucks, all carrying good heads, 
and two does, which we dried for 
meat. The sun and the intensely dry 
air render it as easy to make biltong 
here as in South Africas THe OLtp 
Loc Cabin was our headquarters, as 
of old. 

‘‘] mentioned before how proud 
the owner was of this wooden hut on 
the treeless plains. The rough but 
solid building is seen in the picture, 
with our venison hanging from the 
beams outside. In front a_ buck 
antelope’s head is being prepared for 
preserving. 

“There are a fair quantity both 
of antelope and deer in this country. 
It lies east of old Fort Warner, a 
country where General Crooke tamed 
the Piute Indians. 

“There are still a few of these 
roaming about, leading their old 
mischievous life, only restricted to 
killing deer by the dozen all the 
summer, instead of murdering settlers 
or pioneers and traders crossing their plains. After leaving the 
D. L. ranche we worked up Stein’s Mountains, until our 
camp was at g,oooft. It was the first week in July; yet 
there was plenty of snow about. 

“The pleasure of hunting in a country where these 
extraordinary contrasts of climate and scenery can_ be 
enjoyed in the way we were doing it needs no cumment. 
One week one is on the hot, waterless sage plains, riding 
after and shooting antelope. A little later one is in high 
snowy mountains, after having passed through and 
far beyond the streams, the tree belt, and the grasses, 
into the land of rock, of snow, and of dwarf mountain 
plants. 

‘The photograph with the tithe Lookinc ror Mountain 
SueeEpP shows the kind of land we were now in. It was taken on 
July 4th, at a height of only 1,000ft. less than the summit of Mont 
Blanc, on snow several feet deep. Of course in this climate the 
snow-line is much higher than in the Swiss ranges. Sheep are 
scarce enough. There is nothing like the number that are to be 
found in the Pamirs, for instance. But two of us one evening 
did spot eight sheep about a mile off; unfortunately an old 
ram had spotted us crawling over a ridge, and we could not 
get near them. 

‘** We followed them for two days in the roughest country 
imaginable, and had some dangerous climbing. There were 
three rams, one of which carried the biggest pair of horns I ever 
saw on a Rocky Mountain sheep. There were very few sheep in 
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that part of the country, or we should have seen more when 
following these, at which with all our keenness we never gct 
a shot.” 

(To be continued. ) 


The Twelfth in Scotland. 


HERE is no day in the calendar to which the sportsman 
looks forward with so much eagerness as the above 
date in the month of August. Whether he be young or 
old, this date is ‘‘ the’’ red letter one in his calendar. 
To those who shoot it means the beginning of 

their favourite sport, whilst to the hunting-man it means the 
advent of ‘cubbing,” and the measurable approach of the 
regular season. Let us suppose then, reader, that you are an 
average shot, and have been fortunate enough to receive an 
invitation toa shooting lodge in the Highlands. Having left town 
on the night of the roth, you arrive—say in Edinburgh, where 
you breakfast and look round the shops, making here and there a 
purchase of ‘ flies,” etc., suitable for the season on the loch or 
river near the particular shooting youare bound for. A crawling, 
happy-go-lucky highland line train will eventually land you at 
the nearest station to your destination. Your host's ‘‘ machine” 
meets you (why all conveyances north of the Tweed are called 
machines has always been a mystery 
to me), and a drive of some five miles 
throuzh lovely scenery, where glimpses 
of loch, purple heather-clad hills, and 
distant mountains greet your view at 
every twist and turn of the ill-kept 
road, brings you to the quaint, grey 
stone lodge on the hillside which is to 
be your home for the next three 
weeks. Greetings and introductions to 
the family circle being over, dinner is 
discussed with an appetite which the 
jaded Londoner hasn’t known _ for 
weeks. Then, over a cigar, the 
morrow’s programme is mapped out, 
and the keeper is sent for to assist at 
the conclave. He, true to his race, 1s 
doubtful both as to the weather and 
the sport you may get to-morrow. 
The snows, winds, aud heavy rains 1n 
May, and the heather burning, have 
wrought their annual havoc with good 
grouse prospects. Nobody yet ever 
heard a Scotch keeper prophesy a 
good season. At length it is decided 
that you and your host are to go over 
the glen, shoot through the Ringla 
Valley, and come home through the 
pass. The other two guns are to 
drive to the end of the “March” 
and shoot over the ground between 
it ané Sir Walter Scott’s well, of 
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which there are several on every well regulated moor in 
Scotland. I do not know if the great writer, or the robber 
chieftain Rob Roy, or John Knox the preacher, were 
teetotallers, but they certainly had a lot of wells in the 
Highlands. Everything being satisfactorily settled, bed is 
the order. A glorious summer morning greets you as you 
throw up your window and look across the loch at the distant 
hills with their fir-clad sides. Nature is smiling all round 
you. An early start is a necessity, as you must be over 
the glen before the sun gets too hot; so by nine you have 
breakfasted, and in a few minutes you turn on to the moor 
behind thé house, and the ‘ Twelfth” has begun. Donald, tne 
head-keeper, and the two bag carriers, Sandy and Duncan, are 
with*you, and you note with a sportsman’s delight the brace of 
well-bred Gordon setters and the three useful-looking pointers 
which are straining at their couples, each wanting to be the first 
to find birds to-day. Steadily you plod on up the glen by the 
tumbling burn. It is very hot, and your host decides not to 
have any of the dogs uncoupled till you reach the top. Every 
now and then you hear the defiant crow of the grouse cock on 
the knolls above you but bide your time. At last the climb is 
over, the ‘‘spring’’ at the top is reached. A welcome draught 
of water (nothing with it), ten minutes’ rest to get your wind (you 
have been climbing hard for an hour), and a pipe as you sit on 
the heather, and the real business of the day begins. The Gordon 
setters are the first to be uncoupled. Away they bound over the 
heather, ranging well; at last the young dog steadies himself, then 
advances cautiously, and then stands like a rock; his companion 
also has hit off the scent and backs him beautifully. ‘ Steady, 
steady,” cries the keeper, as you and your host advance as quickly 
as the broken ground allows to where the dogs are standing like 
statues. The birds are lying well as you get up to the first dog 





DOWN FROM THE FRONT. 


and stand anxious, when whirr—whirr—up gets a beautiful 
covey of nine. Bang! bang! from your host. Bang! bang! 
from you. Ah! you missed your first bird from being too keen, 
but got your second well. Three birds down, and you've just 
got your two fresh cartridges in, when another brace get up on 
your left; these you make no mistake about. So two and 
a-half brace out of the first point is a 
good start. Birds are pretty plentiful ; 
point 1s followed by point, and the 
shooting is straight as you walk along 
the hillside. Occasionally, a‘ter you 
have hurried up to a point, you find 
that black game is the cause of 
the old pointer’s tense muscles and 
straightened stern. These, however, 
you leave till the 20th, though you’ 
did put up your gun as they rose from 
that patch of rushes and heather near 
the burn. By one o'clock you are 
ready for luncheon, and, taking your 
cartridges from your gun, you place 
It carefully on the heather behind 
you, and take a keen interest in the 
contents of the luncheon bag. Ah! 
those cheery luncheons on the moors 
—seated on the heather, with the 
glorious scenery of rocks and stretches 
of heather all round you—what happy 
memories of the past they recall! The 
game is taken out of the pannier and 
put in a row—eighteen brace by lur- 
cheon. * Not so bad, George,”’ remarks 
your host as he lights a pipe, and 
takes a “wee, wee drappie” to keep 
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the chill off the cold burn water. After an hour’s rest for 
the midday meal, during which you learn who has taken 
the surrounding shootings this season, who is deid, wed, or 
has increased the population in the district since your visit 
last year, you start shooting again. Through the Ringla Valley 
you get some capital sport, and the bag gets heavier. About 
five is the time when the Londoner who has been used to 
hansoms, ’buses, and paved streets for several months begins to 
feel the effects of the day, and his shooting falls off. Your host 
suggests a rest and a sort of second lunch before tackling the 
pass on the homeward beat. A good move this, and in half-an- 
hour you feei fit again. From the top of the pass you get a 
grand view over miles of moorland, with the loch you left in the 
morning shining far below you in the gleams of the setting sun. 
It is mostly downhill travelling now; the dogs, in spite ofa long 
hot day, are working well, and you get a good many birds as you 
gradually descend. Here and there you come on a covey of 
‘*cheepers,’ which go away singly or in pairs; these naturally 
you leave well alone, as they are not much bigger than chickens. 
A fine old cock goes off a knoll goyds. off, but you have a go at 
him, and your good gun answers your expectations as he topples 
over. A covey of partridges also rises as you get down to the 
lowlands, and it is here you see below you the ‘ machine” 
conveying the other party of “guns” home. At last you reach 
the hard high road, and walk through the fir vood to the lodge. 
The ladies of the house party, together with the other guns, 
welcome you with eager cries of ‘* Well, what have you done?” 
Sitting down on the rustic seat beside the porch, you watch the 
game laid out as you take a long pull at the beer jug which is 
handed you. The sportsmen on the ‘‘ March” beat have got 
twenty-eight and a-half brace, and on your bag being counted 
you find that you have beaten them, having bagged thirty-three 
brace. Very good, too. A “tub,” and then dinner, are your 
next thoughts. These being satisfactorily accounted for, what a 
treat it is to sit outside on a lovely August evening in the moon- 
light, listening to the weird screech of the owl and the cries of 
the water-fowl on the loch, and occasionally hearing the ‘‘ splash ”’ 
as some big trout rises close to the shore. You smoke, and talk 
over the day’s sport, and retire to bed, feeling as pleased with the 
world and yourself as the celebrated Cockney sportsman. This 
individual, a good shooter but a bad hitter, had been very 
merciful tu his host’s grouse during his visit. One day, how- 
ever, he stalked a cormorant sitting beside the water’s edge. He 
let fly with both barrels at the unfortunate bird at 2oyds. What 
remained of it he sent to a taxidermist, and had set up in a 
handsome case with gold lettering to record the event. - This 
trophy he presented to his host to adorn the hall of the lodge. 
MARKOVER. 
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HEN so much attention is turned towards Sout 
\ \ Africa and our warlike operations there, an account 
of the remount establishment which supplies the 
Natal army with the necessary horses to fill up the gaps created 
by shot and shell, hunger and disease, and the hardships of a 
campaign, may interest some of the readers of Country Lire. 
The headquarters of the remounts in Natal is at a large 
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IN THE PEN. 


farm nestling in a fold of the hills near the Mooi River. It is 
prettily surrounded with weeping willows and blue gums, and 
though both these trees have asomewhat melancholy appearance, 
they give a pleasant relief to the eye after travelling the three or 
four miles of dusty road which separates the farm from the 
railway station. Round the farm buildings are the corrals and 
paddocks, and here you may find every kind of horse required 
for an army, from the massive artillery wheeler to the gallant 
little pony which carries our mounted 
infantry. 

The whole is under the able and 
energetic supervision of the inspector 
of remounts, Colonel Stevenson, who 
with his staff collects the horses, 
literally, from the four corners of the 
earth, selects, and finally drafts the 
horses to the different units of the 
army as they may be required. Many 
of these are bought in the country 
from the breeders and dealers, who 
bring the horses to some. station, 
where they are looked at and ‘ vetted,” 
and a'‘ter much bargaining (for the 
horse dealer is much the same all the 
world over) become the property of 
the Government; others are bought 
as they are landed, having been shipped 
from Australia or South America; 
others, again, are bought by Govern- 
ment agents in those countries and 
sent over to Durban or Cape Town, 
from which ports they are sent up ta 
the remount farms to recover from 
the voyage till they are required for 
active service. Some have fallen into 
our hands through the fortune of war, 
and are sent down here to recuperate 
after the trials of the campaign. 

It is a delightful privilege to ride 
round the paddocks, some of which 
extend to thousands of acres, The gallop on a cool evening 
is sufficiently exhilarating, though the ground lacks that elastic 
spring of English turf, and here and there your pony may 
become almost engulfed in an ant-bear hole, which are only too 
ubiquitous over the whole of South Africa. 

As we pass from paddock to paddock, there is plenty to 
interest any lover of horses. Hereisa ‘‘ mob” of horses destined 
for the cavalry. The majority of these come from the South 
American States, with a sprinkling of Australians amongst them, 
the Jatter showing to advantage beside the heavy-shouldered and 
rather coarse-looking American. 

Here in another paddock we find a lot of country-breds, 
wiry little fellows, without much pretension to good looks, but 
like the Demon Horse of Ingoldsby, ‘* He’s a rum ’un to look at, 
a devil to go.” 

In yet another enclosure are horses which have been sent 
down from the front and brought here to recover from 
the hardships of the campaign. Many of these have been through 
the siege of Ladysmith, and show the effects of it in every line 
of their emaciated bodies. However, a few weeks of rest and 
good feeding will work wonders, and they will again be able to 
take their places in the ranks. 

The process of selecting the horses is carried out as 
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follows: A ‘‘mob” of horses is driven 
to the ‘crush pen,” the natives 
standing round to prevent them break. 
ing away, and some of the horses are 
then driven between two fences, which 
gradually approach one another, after 
the fashion of the pipe in a decoy, 
and terminating in a swing gate. Ag 
each horse in turn arrives here a 
native slips a halter over his head, 
and he is led away to be examined, 
and if found fit is sent off by rail to 
the front. 

Amongst such a large number of 
horses there are of course many sick, 
which are under the care of the 
veterinary surgeons, and.if any epidemic 
breaks out their hands are indeed full, 
though, thanks to their care and the 
excellent surroundings, such an out- 
break is fortunately rare. 

The climate in this part of Natal 
during the winter months is perfectly 
delightful, for though the days are 
hot, the nights are cool, and the 
air has that exhilarating feeling 
peculiar to high lands, and after the 
fatigues of the day one feels he has indeed earned the night's 
rest. 


ry. ry. ry. ‘ 
THE FOOD OF THE RUSTIC. 

N the only heart of the country left to the home counties, so far from the 
appurtenances of town life that the rattle of railway trains can only be 
heard faintly when the wind is in a certain quarter, or the night very still, 

you may fird, even yet, genuine rustics. They are old folk, full of old 
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wisdom and old civility, and they dwell among a younger folk full of new 
in-ormation, and infinitely less civil. It is strange and unreasonable that 
after a few years’ study of the primers of the board school, harmless enough little 
books, a man should find it derogatory to give you a civil ‘*Good evening” as 
you pass, but he does. It is indeed to be doubted that he draws very great 


profit from his new information ; for while you can talk to the old folks by the - 


hour, and learn from them, you cannot talk at all to the younger, much less learn 
from them. They are only interested in the things that do not matter; they 
despise the country and. their work in it, and are for ever hankering to get away 
to the town. : 

The introduction of this new food for the rustic’s mind has been followed 
very naturally by the introduction of new food for his body. He lives in the 
midst of home-grown plenty. The fattening bullock and the fattening wether 
browse away the peaceful days in the meadows round his cottage; you may hear 
the patter of the milk into the pail, or the gurgle of the churn as you pass the 
farmstead’; the hen is for ever in‘orming you with raucous, importunate triumph 
that she has laid a fresh egg ; the squeaking of the eager pig over his filling 
trough assures you that he is about to do his best to"become streaky. The very 
woodsides are thronged with munching rabbits, fattening themselves for the stew. 
As the fine air awakes the appetite, a hundred sights of food—wholesome, home- 
grown food—gladden the eye. A woman shopping in the provision department 
of the universal provider is less confronted by the raw material of her breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner than is the rustic atout his daily tasks. Yet the rustic eats of 
none of these things. ‘ 

He sees the iamb eat its patient way to the wether, and on its second 
birthday—a ridiculous age, from the point of view of mutton, at which to kill @ 
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PUTTING ON THE HALTER. 


sheep—driven to the far-away railway station, to make the inferior, half-grown 
English mutton which the London butcher sells at an excellent profit. He 
sees the calf grow a bullock and follow the wether, the sucking-pig grow a 
porker and follow the bullock ; their mutton, their beef, and their bacon are not 
for him. His mutton never comes from the adjoining meadow—it comes up the 
oceans, from the bottom of the world, from Australia and New Zealand ; his 
beef comes from Canada, or, corned in a tin, from Australia ; his bacon comes 
from a factory in Denmark or Holland. He milks the cows, his daughters 
churn the butter and press the cheese—but he does not drink the milk 
or eat the butter and cheese; they accompany the.wether, the bullock, 
and the porker on their journey by rail. His milk, a curious by-product of the 
beetroot, comes in a tin from Switzerland ; his cheese comes from America ; and 
his butter, preserved by boric acid, comes from Denmark, neat pound slabs 
wrapped in paper adorned with a picture of a cow und a pail. He gazes at the 
rabbit by the woodside, pausing from its gambols to munch, with lack-lustre eye, 
warmed by no happy feeling that it is devouring flesh-forming products ; he 
knows that it too, when the time comes, will take the train to London. The 
rabbit he eats comes from Australia, boiled, in a tin. Saddest of all, the 
importunate clamour of the triumphant hen thrills him with no thought of new- 
laid eggs for breakfast ; his eggs come in boxes of many a gross from Denmark, 
each egg stamped with a hieroglyphic in royal purple. Nowadays the village 
shop is indeed a sight for patriot eyes. 

But the picture has its brighter side ; if, on the one hand, the rustic gathers 
his necessaries from the ends of the world, and scraps of pork and a few 
vegetables are the only English food he tastes, civilisation with its facilities of 
carriage brings him many luxuries. The lost seasoning herbs, lost, that is, to 
cottage gardens, come to him, dried in packets, to season his Canadian beefsteak 
pie with its crust of American flour, Fish is no longer the diet only of those 
who dwell in towns or by the sea. The salmon and the lobster, forked from the 
pictured tin, and flanked by the tinned tomato from the plains of Lombardy, 
enrich his simple supper ; and the herring, tinned in the form of bloater paste, 
fives a most exquisite-relish to his bread and New Zealand dripping. He, too, 
no less than the intelligent artisan in his slum, can diagnose at a glance the 
symptoms of ptomaine and verdigris poisoning ; and the tin-collector finds the 
village dust-heap his richest mine. A PAasToRAL OBSERVER. 
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WATER-LILIES IN TUBS. 


ANY are interested nowadays in the beautiful Nymphzas, or hybrid 
Water-lilies, which are frequently supposed to be suitable only for 
large lakes, ponds, and streams, but thisis happily a mistake. The 
Nymphzeas may be grown and enjoyed in tubs, selecting, of course, 
those kinds that by reason of their growth are adapted for so small 
a space. It would not be wise to put the big Marliacea group in 

such positions. This phase of gardening has added quite a new interest to the 
pastime, and when the Nymphza flowers are close to the eye we may discern 
those exquisite colours which in a measure are lost when the flowers can be only 
seen from the bank. To enjoy Nymphzeas, look right into those basking masses 
and see the reflections of their colours in the water. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention again that the hybrid Water-lilies are quite hardy, not so much in tubs 
as in the lake or open pond, and the reason is obvious. When in the open ice 
forms, and this is a natural protection, but if the tuls be sunk in the ground 
there is very little danger. When severe frost is apprehended and likely to prove 
disastrous to the Lilies, cover up with straw or bracken, When the tubs are 
sanding upon the ground, the proper way is to bank up the sides with soil during 
the winter, and give if considered desi:able overhead covering too. 

_, By growing Nymphzeas in tubs it is possible for quite amateur gardeners 
with only small gardens to possess an interesting collection. They give very 
little trouble, if attending to the few wants of plants so beautiful and distinct may 
be descril.ed thus, and it is needless to water them. 
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THE Way TO PROCEED 
is to secure ordinary casks or barrels, and cut them into two in the middle. A 
hole must be made to let the water out when required, which can be plugged up. 
It is an excellent plan also if possible to procure some large tubs, so as to possess 
tubs varying in width from 18in. to 3ft., and from 15in. to 20in. in height. 
Discriminate most carefully between the kinds of Nvmphzeas, some requiring 
much larger tubs than others. When the tubs are ready place them at diflerent 
levels, so as to arrange for an overflow of water from one tub to the next below, 
and if a tap be provided from which water can drip into the highest tub, a constant 
stream of water may be kept flowing downwards very slowly, but sufficiently fast 
to renew the water and prevent stagnation. The water must flow slowly, and 
remain exposed to the air for some time to gain warmth. It will, of course, be 
found that the water is coldest in the top tub and warmest in the lowest. There 
should be a regular rise of temperature all the way down, quite a difference in 
each'tub. There are certain rules that must be taken careful account of ;. thus the 
water may run through too fast, and if this is so, the plants will not succeed, nor 
when the water is cold and hard. ‘Take the lesson that Nature teaches. She 
keeps the Water-lilies in the cool, warm backwaters, not in the rapid mid-stream, 
or in the quickly flowing brook. Stagnation, however, is fatal. There is a happy 
medium, neither too fast nor too slow. 
PREPARING THE TUBS. 

The first point to consider is the drainage, which is of importance. Bad 
drainage, or none at all, means that the Nymphzeas in time will decay. Similar 
drainage to that used with pot plants will suffice, namely, pieces of broken crocks, 
brick, and similar rubble. Yet another wrinkle from the requirements of the 
Nymphezeas naturally. Water-lilies delight in rich mud, We know this from the 
soil in our ponds and rivers. It matters little what kind of soil is used, but generally 
it is quite safe to use good loam mixed with leaf mould and some road scrapings 
to lighten it. When it is found that the soil is quite poor, mix a little bone meal 
with it, but this is only in quite exceptional cases. The time for tubbing is 
the end of May or beginning of June, but we give the information now as the 
Nymphzeas are in full beauty, and we are being asked constantly for advice as to 
the way to grow them. When the plants are received from the nursery growth 
will have started. Unpack them at once and place under water. When the 
tubs are ready to receive them they should be planted as low down as possible. 
In the case of the smallest varieties, say N. pygmza Helveola, a depth of 2in. or 
3in. below the surface of the water will suffice, but there are very few of these 
kinds, and several inches should be allowed as a rule, say-from 6in. to Ioin, 

Established plants begin to flower quite early in June, but young ones 
fresh from the nursery will not bloom before July. The Nymphveas will grow 
well if they are planted even later in the summer. When Water-lilies are growing 
in a pond voles or water-rats are the chief enemies; these sometimes devour 
the tubers, and the water-fowl interfere with the proper development of the foliage, 
but, naturally, when in tubs the plants are less exposed to these risks. Rats 
might find out the tubers when the tubs are placed near to their runs, but, as a 
rule, they are quite safe. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hudson of Gunnersbury for the particu'ars of 
growing the Nymphveas in this way. Mr. Hudson has been wonderfully success- 
ful with the tenderer kinds, particularly N. stellata, It is quite worth while having 
atub of this blue Lotus of the Nile, held sacred by the Egyptians ; it is a beautiful 
flower of blue. We have heard of success in flowering this Nymphza entirely 
in the open air, without even warm water, but it is not a species to withstand a 
hard winter. Another way recommended by Mr. Hudson is to flower the blue 
varieties in a tub which must be put in a frame. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE TuBs, 

The tubs should if possible be grouped together with wet, boggy ground 
between them, but this is not essential. In the bog moisture-loving fowers could 
be put, the common Reed Mace (Typha latifolia), Marsh Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
palustris), Primula rosea, Japanese Iris, Spiraea palmata, and similar things. 

THE SELECTION. 

It is more difficult to make a selection of Water-lilies for tubs than for the 

lake, Only certain kinds are acceptable, but the following will succeed : 


N. pygmza Helveola, a pretty yellow flower of more than one shade, 
A plant of this only 18in, across will show a dozen expanded blooms on 
a hot July day. Its leaves are very prettily marhled. A tub 18in. across 
is quite large enough, and it is one of the first that should be selected. 

N. pygmea. N., 
caroliniana (white 
form). 

N., caroliniana per- 
fecta. N. odorata 
rubra. N, 0. rosacva, 

N. odorata ex- 
quisita, a well-named 
flower. N. Laydekeri 
rosea. 

N. Seignoureti, 
pale yellow, and brown 
mottled leaves. N. 
ignea. 

N. ignea, N. 
pygmza Helveola, and 
the forms of Laydekeri 
should, we think, be 
first chosen. N. Mar- 
liacea albida, Chroma- 
tella, and Rosea are 
too robust for tubs. 

RANSOME’s LAWN : 
MowERs. F 

It seems almost ~ | 
unnecessary to praise 
the lawn mowers of 
this famous firm, but 
at’ this season, when 
without the mower our 
lawns would become 
small hay-fields, we are : 
reminded of these useful 
implements. From a = 
catalogue sent to us 





RANSOME'S GRASS EDGE CUTTER, 











we note that the machines may be ol:stained in several-sizes, from those that my 
be used ly a lady to quite a large size to be d:awn by pony and donkey. We 
draw particular attention to Ransome’s patent edge cutter, which may be guided 
with the greatest ease in a straight line or round the edges of flower beds, etc. 
Tne edges are trimmed ten times faster than with shears. An _ illustration 
appears of this tool. 


YORKSHIRE 


HE accompanying photographs, some of which are, I 
believe, absolutely unique, no others of the particular 
species in similar situations being extant, were taken 
last year by my friends, Mr. T. A. Metcalfe and 
Captain H. Moore. ‘The MisseL-THRUSH FEEDING 

YounG isacommon sight in the early spring, the large untidy nest 
being placed equally in town gardens and orchards and the deep 
recesses of large woods. The birds suffer severely in hard winters, 
and in scme seasons great numbers of them are killed off. Seven 
is the largest clutch of eggs that 1 have known of. The old birds 
are very lrave in defence of their young they will come flying 
and chattering round one, and as a boy I have had my hat 
actually knecked off my head by the birds when climbing up 
a tree in which a nest was situated to look at the young. 
Some of the eggs are of greit beauty, the ground colour being of 
a bright greenish tint, but this rapidly fades when they are blown. 
I have only once seen a nest of the mistletoe or missel-thrush 
actually situated in the midst of a big bunch of mistletoe, and 
this was nct in Yorkshire. The birds are here known as the 
stormeock, golden thrush, and May thrush; in the early autumn 
they often collect in large flocks, and are then mistaken for 
fieldfares. This photograph was taken with the camera well 
covered up, and a good length of thin twine fixed to the 
shutter. 

The Rosin at Breakrast was taken in mid-winter. A halo 
of superstition, handed down from generation to generation, 
tinctured largely with reverence, surrounds this common and 
well-known little bird, and the boy who would venture to 
catapult one must indeed be in evil case; and yet for so small 
and soft-billed a bird the robin is most pugnacious, driving away 
from focd not only his own kind, but also the mild and inoffensive 
hedge-sparrow ; yet his confiding tameness wins the hearts 
of usall. 1 have recorded elsewhere how one used to come into 
the workshop of a famous bird-stuffer in Ho!derness and perch 
on the chair backs while we were skinning and stuffing birds. 
One could almost fill a small volume with an account of the 
curious and extraordinary places chosen by this bird in 
which to build its nest—in flower-pots, in baskets, in old tins, in 
empty jars, jam-pots, and kettles, in basses hung up in _tool- 
sheds, and in many similar situations. J have known the nest of 
this species and the wren to be actually joined together, the wren’s 
being at the top and the robin’s below. I have found a clutch 
of pure white eggs in a nest placed in a hole in a wall, and 
curiously enough, after the robin had safely reared her brood, a 
willow-wren, a bird which almost invariably makes its nest on 
the ground, actually took possession of the old robin’s nest— 
which was situated nearly 5ft. above the ground—lined the nest 
with feathers, domed it over, and in due course brought off her 
brood; and the same month | saw another nest of the willow- 
wren placed in an old marsh titmouse’s hole, in a gate-post 
4{t. 6in. from the ground, and another at a height of 5ft. from 





GOLUEN PLOVER ON NEST. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. —Bulbs and Flower Roots: David W. Thomson, 
Edinburgh: Herd Brothers, Penrith. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We shall be very p'eased to give 
assistance to those in difficulltivs about the lay-out of their gardens. We are 
also in touch with many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend 
ene to any who may require the services of a re'iable man. 


BIRD LIFE. 


REED-WARBLER GOING ON NEST. 


the ground, in a branch of a spruce fir surrounded by a wild 
rose bush. 

The photograph of the common sandpiper took a good deal 
of getting, and a good deal of patience in waiting for the bird to 
come back and settle down on her eggs. The camera had to be 
carefully concealed, and the shutter worked with a good length 
of fine thread. These pretty little sandpipers, locally known as 
sand snipe and summer snipe, are common in spring and 
summer on most of our moorland streams and becks, and also 
on the banks of some of the large meres and reservoirs. ‘They 
are metry little fellows, and, when fishing, I-have often watched 
them, now chasing each other, uttering rapidly their shrill note 
several times repeated, and now standing on 
a stone at the water’s edge or in the middle 
of the stream, flirting their tails up and down. 
I have found many of their nests, which 
are generally placed on the ground, and often 
at some little distance from the water, under 
the cover of a small shrub’ or bush, or 
under the ample foliage of the sweet-scented 
butter-burr (Petasites vulgaris); but I have 
known of a case where the nest was placed and 
the eggs laid about ro‘t. from the ground, on 
the top of one of the sides of an old tumble: 
down shed some little way from the river bank. 
The eggs are generally four in number, 
occasionally five, and when they are much 
incubated, or when just hatched, the old bird 
will flutter along a few feet in front of one, as 
if her wing were broken, and will in fact 
practise any device to try to draw off attention 
irom her treasures. ‘In the autumn the birds 
work down to the coast, and I have seen great 
numbers at that time on the marshes and the 
mud flats of the Humber, and also on the 
more rocky portions of the coast. The photo- 
graph shows the bird sitting in an easy 
position on her nest, without any suspicion 
of danger at hand. 
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The golden plover must speak for nerself, 
and the photograph shows how beautifully 
the bird’s plumage blends and _ harmonises 
with her surroundings, so that, comfortably 
settled on her eggs far away on the open moor, 
amid the thick ling and heather, she is in- 
visible to all but the most practised eye. Let 
the novice set to work to photograph one 
of these birds, and I can assure him that he 
will find his task no easy one The critic 
may say that the bird is in too upright a 
position to be perfectly natural, and that she 
has been startled by something, and is craning 
her neck to see what is going on. We ask 
for nothing better than just and honest criti- 
cism; it shows where one has made a mistake, 
and helps one to avoid such in the future; but 
in this case the attitude is perfectly natural. 
When startled, the bird draws in her neck, 
reduces her body to the smallest possible 
compass, and shrinks down on her eggs, lower 
and lower, as if she would even sink into 
the ground itself. The nest here depicted 
is amongst the growing ling and _ heather, 
and a good many are situated in such 
positions; but on these moors the majority of the 
nests are placed amidst the burnt heather, on 


the bare ground, among the charred stalks. Many of the eggs 
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this does not extend above the lower neck. 








YOUNG, 


The young 


are of great beauty, being of a rich golden ground colour, and the birds are excellent eating, but to the inexperienced the 


young birds, whcn {rst they leave the shell, are exquisite little 
creatures, covered with golden down dappled 


Whilst the hen bird is sitting 
the cock is always on the look- 
out for danger, and may often 
be observed sitting on the top 
of a small mound or tussock, 
with his neck stretched to its 
fullest extent, uttering his plain- 
tive call, which is in _ strict 
harmony and keeping with the 
lonely and desolate  solitudes 
that these birds affect. I have 
also often watched him circling 
round at a considerable height 
when the hen has been seated 
on the nest; she, as a rule, 
leaves the eggs, and runs some 
distance before one can gain 
a near approach, but occasion- 
ally, when the eggs are much 
incubated, she will sit very close 
indeed. Mr. Metcalfe was once 
looking fcr a nest that he knew 
was very close to him, and, 
happening to glance down, saw 
the old bird crouched alimost level 


with the ground, actually between his feet. I am glad to say we 
have a considerable number breeding on the various moors, and 
In most of the 
books, the birds in breeding dress are represented as being black 
right up to the chin, but in many that I 


in the autumn vast numbers arrive on the coast. 


have noticed, 


with black. 





ROBIN AT BREAKFAST, 





SANDPIPER ON NEST, 


young grey plover, a far inferior bird gastronomically, is 
eccasicnally offered, being somewhat similar in plumage cn 


the first casual glance; all doubt 
as to the species is at once 
removed by examining the legs. 
The golden plover has no hind 
toe, the grey plover possesses 
one. These birds are very fast 
indeed on their long pointed 
wings, and it takes a remarkably 
good hawk to catch one. 

When Captain Moore took 
the lovely photograph of the 
reed-warbler coming on to her 
nest, he and I made a day’s 
journey to get her. The birds 
are somewhat local in their dis- 
tribution in the county, though 
fairly numerous where they do 
occur. The camera was worked 
in this case not with line but with 
about 6oft. of pneumatic tubing, 
and the bird was most accom- 
modating, allowing us to have 
six shots at her in an_ hour, 
four of which turned out good. 
In the photograph the typical 


and by far the prettiest nest of this species is shown, built on to 
and suspended from the stems of the large reeds, about 2ft. above 
the surface of the water. The nests are very deep, so that when a 
high wind sweeps through the reeds, and blows the tops down 
towards the surface of the water, the eggs do not fall out. They 


are made of strips from the leaves and stems 
of the old dead reeds, and a good deal of the 
old flower heads of the same, a few pieces of 
old dried fresh-water alga, and some spiders’ 
cocoons, and lined entirely with the old dead 
flower heads of the reed, 1 have often found 
their nests in osier-beds or willow garths, as 
they are called here, but in these cases they 
are not nearly so prettily made, arid are much 
shallower, being placed in a fork of a twig of the 
esier. A friend of mine in Derbyshire found a 
nest in a lilac tree in his garden. In conclusion, 
I may say that with regard to this most 
fascinating by-path of photography—the taking 
of birds on their nests, feeding their young, 
etc.—given the time and patience required, 
combined with a little ingenuity to surmount 
difficulties as they arise, I do not believe 
tnere are many birds which are unapproach- 
able. Moreover, one gets the birds as they 
are in a state of nature, and not as some 
artists like to depict them, and there is no 
doubt about it that photography is the art 
of the future for depicting all bird life, that 
is, if it is carried out in the natural haunts 
of the birds as it ought to be, and not 
amongst the  eviscerated and __plethoric 
specimens that one still sees in far too many 
museums. OxLey GRABHAM. 
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HE famous house of Hatfield was built in parts by 
Sir Robert Cecil, son of the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
as readers of this paper may be aware, for it was 
described in these pages in May, 1897. It had been a 
royal abode, and a-place that princes had delighted to 

dwell in, but James I., when he was entertained at Theobalds (the 

stately mansion which Burleigh had so adorned), liked that abode 
better, and an exchange was made. Cecil told Sir Robert Lake 
that he “‘ borrowed one day’s retreat from London” to take a last 
regretful view of the old abode before he set about the work of 
reconstructing that which to him was new. Now at Theobalds 
there was a garden that became famous. Mandelslo, a foreigner 
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who visited that place in 1640, described it as large and square, 
with walls covered with phillyrea, and a jet d’eau in the centre, 
“The parterre hath many pleasant walks, many of which are 
planted on the sides with espaliers, and others arched over. 
Some of the trees are limes and elms, and at the end is a small 
mount, which is called the Mount of Venus, which is placed in 
the middle of a labyrinth, and is, upon the whole, one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world.” 

It is not therefore surprising, when Cecil took the house at 
Hatfield in which kings had resided, that he should have formeda 
garden also. His kinsman, Bacon, had said that ‘ without a 
garden, buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks,” and 
doubtless there was a 
pleasaunce there already, in 
which Princess Elizabeth had 
walked, but he at once set to 
work greatly to improve it, 
and to make it the fitting 
adornment of his new and 
stately abode. The gardens 
and grounds at Hatfield are, 
indeed, still a memorial of his 
skill and taste. He prepared 
levels, laid out terraces with 
flights of steps, and contem- 
plated great waterworks. 

Through the wife of the 
French Ambassador he pur- 
chased 20,000 vines for £50 
and expected 10,000 more, and 
the French Queen sent him 
500 fruit trees, with experienced 
men to see to the planting of 
them. Cherry trees, vines, and 
nectarines also came from 
noble friends, and his _ chief 
gardeners were Montague 
Jennings and ature Tradescant, 
afterwards _horticulturist to 
Charles I. 

That the gardens were very 
beautiful we have good reason 
toknow. Thus does Pepys 
appreciate them in his Diary in 
an entry of July 22nd, 1661: 
‘I came to Hatfield before 
twelve o'clock and walked alone 
to the vineyard, which is nowa 
very beautiful place again, and 
coming back I met with Mr. 
Looker, my lord’s gardener 
(a friend of Mr. Eglins’), who 
showed me the house, the 
chappel with brave pictures, 
and above all the gardens, 
such as I never saw in all my 
life; nor so good flowers; nor 
so great gooseburys, as big 
as nutmegs. To horse again, 
and with much ado got to 
London.” On another occa- 
sion, August 11th, 1667, there 
is also an entry referring to 
Hatfield. ‘Walked out into 
the park through the fine walk 
of trees, and'to the vineyard, 

oie ao and there showed them that 
Ai which is in good order and, 
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which, together with our fine walk through the park was of 
as much pleasure as could be desired in the world for country 
pleasure and good ayre.” 

Evelyn also speaks of the garden and vineyard ‘rarely 
well planted.” These remain on the east side, descending 
from terrace to terrace, with enriched parapet adorned with 
vases, from flight to flight, to the quaintest old garden in the 
world, with trim clipped yew hedges, and the vineyard by 
the River Lea. The privy garden on the west side, which 
had belonged to the old palace, must have been delightful, for 
it had a basin in the midst, shady avenues of limes at the 
sides, and a mulberry tree planted by James I. himself 
in each corner, 
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The illustrations which accompany. this article will 
reveal the very distinguished character of these gardens, and, 
not among the least of their merits, the splendid and _in- 
teresting character of their architectural features and 
their ironwork. The latter is particularly elaborate and 
beautiful. The principal front is that on the south side, where 
the splendid fagade of stonework overlooks an enclosed garden 
enframed by a delightful open-work wall, and entered through 
those noble examples of the craftsman’s skill, the gateways and 
gates which we depict. The approach is through a splendid 
double avenue of limes, which is one of the most remarkable 
features of the Hatfield gardens. Within are the famous standard 
bays, very beautiful against the grey colouring of the house. By 
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the side of the broad drive, which runs from the principal east, and north sides, a basin with rockwork around it in the 

entrance to the iron gates, are large beds, gay with flowers in centre, and King James’s mulberry trees at the corners, and in 

summer, but filled with rgreens in winter, the chief winter spring, summer, and autumn annual and hardy flowers generally 

evergreen being a form of Wwson's cypress, known as Cupressus maintain a succession of bloom. 

Lawsoniana erecta viridis. No less than about 1,000 plants are James I. had a passion for planting mulberry trees, and it is 
not unlikely that this was in part due to a book called ‘ The Art 


used for this winter gardening. The ornamental gardens are 
very interesting. The Elizabethan privy garden which has been of Rearing Silkworms,” by Olivier de Serres, published in 1569. 





referred to is a feature of great distinction, and is a very fine 
example of the gardening of the date. It conforms to Lord 
Bacon’s conception of what a garden should be, for he declares 
that ‘The garden is best to be square, encompassed on all the 
four sides with a stately arched hedge.” There is a square 
enclosure, hedged in, with the arched lime walk on the south, 





The work created unusual interest in France, so much so, that 
Henri IV. is said to have even destroyed his orangeries in order 
to plant mulberries instead. This, no doubt, influenced the 
English King, who issued a circular in 1609 (Harleian MS. 
703, p. 140) to the principal county officials relating to the 
subject. Many besides the King believed that there was money 
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in silkworm rearing in this country, and we in our own day 
have heard expressions suggesting that the industry might be 
started. In the document referred to the King said he was 
of opinion that ‘by discourse of his own reason, and by 
information gathered from others,” he could best ‘wean his 
people from idleness and the enormities thereof,” by encouraging 
mulberry tree planting for the purposes of silk manufacture at 
home, and he planted a mulberry orchard of four acres at St. 
James’s Park, the cost being £950, and £120 per year was 
expended in maintaining it. 

From the eastern terrace at Hatfield the view is very 
beautiful, comprising both pleasure grounds and park. The 
terrace runs the entire length of the building and commands a 
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superb outlook. In the foreground is the charming rose garden 
and the historic maze, whilst in the hollow is the lake, with 
ferns upon its banks, and beyond it the glorious park with its 
large herds of deer and many noble trees. 

Immediately below the terrace is the geometrical flower 
garden, and a rose garden as before mentioned, in which there is 
an abundance of brier roses, very beautiful when clothed with 
their scarlet’ fruits. 

The maze is an excellent example of this class of work, 
which was so popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
it is 174ft. long and 108ft. wide, and the hedges are of yew, the 
outer ones being 4ft. 6in. thick, and the inner ones 3ft. 

The oaks in the park are wonderfully fine, and some of 
them giants. As one passes 
from the eastern terrace to the 
vineyard, the historic oak of 
the place is seen. Under this 
venerable monster Elizabeth 
was sitting when she was 
told of the death of Mary, 
hence the name, and it is 
related that when she heard 
the news she cried out ‘* Domino 
factum est istud et est mivabile 
oculis nostris,” a motto which 
was adopted for the gold 
coinage, thus linking Hat- 
field with the coinage of the 
realm. 

The vineyard is reached 
soon after Elizabeth’s Oak 
is passed, and is truly a 
quaint spot, with terraces 
and avenues and‘a hedge of 
yew, though no vines and 
no record of them have existed 
since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It is to 
this charming place that 
Pepys alludes in his Diary. 

But the gardens of ~his- 
toric Hatfield shall not be 
described further. They 
possess all the attributes of 
good gardening, and are in 
happy harmony with the great 
abode they adorn, maintain- 
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character of the old garden, 
but gay with all the charms 
of the gardens of these days. 


A BOOK OF 
(<a: Se. 


HEN ‘‘Trewinnot of DES 

Guy’s” came out it d 2 Dses -) -, 

was matter of keen jon! EID) 

regret to me to be : “a 

unable to join in 

the chorus of praise 
with which it was received, for to the 
reviewer, unless he be of the snappish 
and malevolent order, it is an un- 
mixed pleasure to be able to allot 
praise, especially when the author 
upon whom he sits in judgment is 
a woman. Now, Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan’s latest book, ‘* The 
Avenging of Ruthanna” (John Long), 
may be praised without hesitation, 
if not in unreserved terms. It is on 
a higher plane than ‘ Fiank Redland, 
Recruit”; it is miles better than 
* Trewinnot of Guy’s,” the characters 
in which were impossible persons ; 
and it is, if memory serves correctly, 
quite superior to ‘*The House of 
RKimmon”; indeed, it is almost, if not 
quite, a remarkable work, and it 





justifies the statement that Mrs. Copyright THE NORTH GARDEN GATEWAY. SOs Sw 
Coulson Kernahan has arrived, not 
indeed into the first flight, but into the front rank of the second. Her vicar, and bent upon making a match between Victoria and Cecil. It has been 
book is not good all through, but there are parts of it which are very said that Cecil was a young man from Cambridge ; and he was, but more so, an 
good, and where she deals with the grim life of the Black Country, and expression which is not grammar but easily te be understood. He was a fop, 
especially with its religious side, she draws a very vivid picture. Her hand may full of vanity, not without ability, a creature of impulse, yet with some under- 
not be so light as that of Miss Thorneycroft Fowler, her epigrams may not amount lying goodness of character ; that is to say, by no means unlike Arthur Pendennis, 
to much, Lut when she addresses those who know the Black Country and its but not quite: so attractive ; and Victoria, seeing him for the first time after many 
people, their plain speech, their blunt dialect, their goodness of heart, and their years, and snubbing him without mercy, expressed her opinion of him at once in 
thoroughness, her scenes live. Let me try to tell her story briefly. conversation with Violet. ‘*Mammaand I,” said Violet, ‘‘ always say Cecil was 
Once upon a time there were three sisters, or rather there were four, but born to do something extraordinary.” ‘‘ Yes,” went on Victoria gravely, ‘* but 
the fourth does not matter, ‘‘ noted more for their personal charms than for the you may not like it when it is done.” That is the keynote, the prophetic 
antiquity of their lineage ” ; and of these, one married a kindly bookworm and sentence of the book. Events were not long in moving. Victoria, who was 
recluse, and had issue Cecil and Violet Calverley; and another married a rich teautiful as well as clever, sang remarkably well, and Cecil, in dire terror lest he 
Frenchman and had a daughter Victoria; and the third married a Wesleyan might fall in love with her, went away to stay with the despised Aunt Isabelle 
} Methodist minister named Lane, and was cut by her sisters. At the opening of and her minister husband at Handswich, and Victoria, who was very much given 
the story Victoria, in mourning, not for her mother but for an American step- to flouting Cecil, watched him go with an unnatural laugh and a quivering lip. 
mother, was staying with the Calverleys, and Cecil Calverley was a young man For already she had begun to like him. 
. from Cambridge, and Violet was the faithful follower of Mr. Fairbank, the Then came the scenes at Handswich in which are embodied more than 
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three-quarters of the art of the book 
and the best part of the story. For 
to be.plain, the Midland working-class 
society is described with a master 
hand. The small manse in which 
Cecil stayed, the second-hand moth- 
eaten furniture, the creaking gate, the 
single servant in clogs who had been 
**doing down the yard,” and the air 
of delicacy which Mrs. Lane had con- 
trived to introcuce into the whole— 
all these are splendid. Then Cecil 
went to chapel, and there, amidst 
bold and flaunting girls, he saw ‘‘a 
pair of sweet blue eyes gazing at him 
from u.der a little velvet hat, over 
which a very soiled feather drooped. 
Such a contr.st were these gentle cyes, 
with their childlike, modest glance, tc 
the bold looks of his girl neighbcurs, 
perhaps friends, that Cecil felt his 
heart beat faster.” Then came the 
sermon, with its interruptions of 
‘** Thot’s reet,” and ** Glory be to God 
for thot,” and then the evening service, 
and then supper at the house of the 
choir leader, ‘‘the tall, cadaverous 
iron-worker with a great deal of 
collar ‘which had never known 
starch,” whose name was Trent. 
Now Trent was the father of Ruthanna, 
and Ruthanni was the blue-eyed 
maiden whose face had attracted 
Cecil, and the supper is described 
a merveille, There was the termagant 
mother who sent off Ruthanna to 
change her Sunday dress—‘‘ I’m not 
agoin’ to have thee mitherin about in 
that, mesters or no mesters”; there 
was the picture of Christ with the 
‘* Papistical ” Glory obliterated ; there 
was Samson the baby, the burden 
of Ruthanna’s life; there was Joseph, the mischievous lout; and there was 
Abraham, the worthy brother who made screws, and took off his boots 
in the room to ‘ease his feet”; and Ruthanna, seeing that ‘* our ways 
ain’t the gentry’s ways,” went out quietly to the wicket-gate and wept bitterly ; 
and Cecil, as he left, found occasion to say a word of comfort. 

That was the beginning; but unfortunately for Ruthanna it was by nc 
means the end. Time after time they met secretly on the moor, at the spot 
where Ruthanna had been wont to sit with honest John Ford, the well-read and 
hard-headed artisan who put Cecil to shame when the s:perficial young 
Cantab attempted to lecture on Darwinism. 
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And soon it was a clear case ol 
love, innocent, tender, and trustful on ihe part of the girl, not, perhaps, 
deliberately guilty on the part of the man, for, as has been sail, he was a 
creature of impulse. Then there was ¢/efsodic play all the time. Good John 
Ford, himse'f madiy in love with Ruthanna, had detecte | them, but hid made up 
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his mind to commit the crowning self-sacrifice of letting the girl have whom she 
would. Young Blackhouse, the musician, courted her also in vain ; her father 
had set his heart on her marrying young Honeyman, the chemist, and to that 
end rigged her out in a dress and jacket of blue velvet, the latter trimmed with 
grey fur, and a Gainsborough hat of the same material decorated with grey 
feathers. This was after her mother, having heard of one of her nocturnal 
expeditions, but believing it to have been made in the company of Blackhouse, 
had shorn off the g Iden curls which were the crown of her beauty. And there 
were humorous incidents too ; for example, the occasion on which Cecil, going 
out to do his courting, encountered youn; Honeyman and walked the other way, 
and Ruthinna rushed out into Honeyman’s arms believing him to be Calverley, 
and young Blackhouse, in ambush and labouring under the same misunder- 
standing as Ruthainna, stoned Honeyman, with great force and precision, But 
withal the story is of infinite sadness, tor ths reader feels all the time that 
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in due course Cecil will ride away 
leavins a broken heart, and, per- 
haps, a ruined life, behind him. 
And so in fact he did, after a scene 
full of quiet pain ending thus: 
“Mr. Calverley, thee dunner mean 
as thee never meant to marry 
un ’—Cecil bowed his head. ‘‘Then 
goodbye,” she 
far-away 


it mun, indeed, be 
said in a_ strange, 
voice. 

So, after the manner of his 
kind, Cecil loved and rode away, 
and the poor lass was left to her fate. 
John Ford and her brother Abraham 
did their best to comfort her, 
causing her photograph to be 
taken, whereupon she, her beauty 
being revealed to her, sent it to 
Cecil; and her father and mother 
tried to bully her into accepting 
Honeyman, and _ imprisoned her 
in her bedroom; and she drowned 
herself’ in a neighbouring lake, 
leaving on the margin a scrap of 
paper scrawled with the words, 
‘Mr. Calverley, I forgive thee” ; 
and that was the end of the piteous 
brief life of winsome Ruthanna 


Trent. Meanwhile, Cecil had gone 
home and his father had died 
suddenly, and he had become 


engaged to Victoria, who was 
really in love with him, but suspicious 
that he had done the ‘‘some- 
thing extraordinary.” He, however, 
for cunfidences, and just at that 
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lied, and 
moment 


in his turn pressed her 
heart-Lroken John Ford 
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depths of the human 
Book II. altogether. 
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wise man or wonan_ will omit 


It completely spoils one’s e.joyment of a fine story. 
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cane with his message from the 
which savours perhaps a trfle of 
her presence for ever. After 


this the story proper, the story of 
the people in whom, with — all 
their faults, one his bezun to feel 
an interest, ends rapidly. It may be 
condensed into a sentence. Cecil 
went with an exploring party to 
South A‘rica, where he did heroic 
deeds, and came back and met 
Victoria, who had really always 
been devoted to him, over Ruthanna’s 


grave, and they were married. 
Here the story might very well 
have ended, and it is a great 


pity that it did not, for Book II., 
as it is called, introduces no end 
of new characters and allusions to 
the Boer War, which are nearly 
always tiresome, particularly when 


they are dragged in by the 
heels. It. finds Cecil the literary 
adviser of some publishers- and 


falsely accused of intrigue; it finds 
Violet the wife of the vicar and 
the feckless and fretful mother 
of children; it introduces a 
coroner’s inquest at full length; it 
shows Cecil returning home with 
the olject of explaining the falsity 
of the accusations, only to see 
his wife in the arms of his friend 
Andrew Fo:sy th, who, like 
Victoria, Lelieves the accusations 
to have been true. In. a_ word, 
Book II. is tiresome, complicated, 
and irritatins, but Book I., in 
us finest parts, pene:rates to the 


Victoria, in 
banished Cecil 


dead, and 
melodrama, 
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language 
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HATF/ELD HOUSE : 


SOUTH FRONT, FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


this makes. 


of delight that the modern shooter generally 


A CORNER OF THE COURTYARD. 
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| on Cannock Chase. 
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T is not everywhere that 
the grouse driving comes 
pat to the occasion of 
the 12th of August. 
Generally, at that early 

date of the first legal killing 
of the grouse, the birds are 
immature or feeble fliers. 
Sometimes they are not fit for 
the killing at all at the 
beginning of the season ; 
more commonly the early 
days will be devoted to 
walking or shooting over 
dogs; and a pleasant variety 


The pleasure of seeing dogs work is a quality 


misses ani 
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often derides, as a delusion of antiquity. There is an 
unquestionable pleasure in it. Moreover, it is the common 
view. of the driving shot that it is morally impossible to miss 
the juvenile grouse put up before the nose of the dog. This 
is a view that he only holds because he has not taken the oppor- 
tunity of proving its correctness. A few years ago, the common 
opinion was the reverse, and in some of the old copies of Punch, now 
lately reprinted and reissued, 
we are reminded of this by 
pictures of partridge shooters 
on shooting-seats waiting 
behind a hedge, while beaters 
drive’ a turnip-field towards 
them. It is called a new idea, 
andthe point of humour is the 
ridiculous ease with which a 
partridge is killed when driven 
to you in this manner. A few 
years’ interval has made those 
pictures certainly not at all less 
humorous, but the point of 
humour has shifted a little 
from the intention of the 
original perpetrators. Still, 
there are difficult shots given 
by birds rising before dogs, 
and wide out, when walking ; 
perhaps not of equal difficulty 
with that of driving shots, but 
of.a different kind of difficulty, 
so that the good driving shot 
will often be perplexed by 
them. At the same time, it 
is not to be doubted that 
the good shot at rising game 
will find himself much more 
badly nonplussed by his: first 
experience of driven game, 
than the good driving shot 
with his first lesson in shooting birds as they rise. 

On many moors, that are commonly driven, shooting does 
not begin at all quite as early as the Twelfth. The usual practice is 
to “bide a wee” for the growth and strength of flight of the 
birds. But in the South, as on the moor from which these 
picturs came, it is hard to be at them soon enough. After all 
it ought perhaps to be an affair of local option. Why should we 
have the same close season in Derbyshire and Staffordshire as on 
the belated shores of the Pentland Firth? This grouse driving 
put under the camera is in that Cannock Chase district which 
supplies heather and grouse above ground and coal seams below 
—doubly blessed. There are some very charming qualities 
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about these moors. They have not the monotonous ‘flatness of 
some of the Derbyshire and more of the Yorkshire moors. They 
are as freely undulating as Scotland itself. It may be said, that 
what your flat moor loses in the picturesque it gains in the 
advantages of easy and successful driving—true up to a point, 
but up to a pemt only. It needs a more cunning art to conceal 
your butts on a moor of this character, and you cannot take the 


(Aug. 11th, 1900, 


grouse by surprise as it were—driving them on until they are close 
on the butts, which they do not seem to have suspected. Grouse, 
in the flattest country in the world, will come’ on pleasantly 
enough to the butts on the first occasion of your driving them, 
that is, always provided you have had the butts there through 
the clase season, ‘so that the birds have grown used to them. It 
is when the second time over arrives that the squeeze comes, 
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Then, if they see the butts afar off, you will have to squeeze them 
up very closely between the beaters to get them over the butts at 
all; and if the wind helps them to swerve it is hard work indeed 
to give the guns a shot. The nice arrangement of butts is to 
have them aligning about a gunshot back from a crest, so that 
the birds do not see them till almost on them. Then they are 
taken by surprise and have not much time to decline the frontal 
attack. All does not depend on your beaters. Not a little 
depends on the good sense of your guns. When the birds are 
coming up in a pack against the wind, ue is no good sportsman 
who shoots the leading bird before it has gone past the line of 
butts. A leader so shot is very apt to mean that the whole pack 
will swerve away and _ perhaps 
never give a shot at all. On the 
other hand, if this leader be 
. tenderly dealt with he will come 
sailing past the butts. Then you 
may do your deadliest with the 
rest of the pack. ‘They are too 
much wedded to the follow-my- 
leader principle to bother them- 
selves about any decimation 
going on in their ranks. Of 
course, this is counsel only for 
the case of birds fighting up 
against the wind. When they 
come fleeting down wind on the 
butts take them as you can get 
them. They will be scarce able, 
even if they have the will, to 
swerve; and they will not desire 
it greatly. And wonderful it is, 
in this regard, how often a line 
of guns that has made good 
practice at the birds coming down 
like lightning on a tearing gale, 
will shoot execrably badly at the 
same pack circumvented and 
beaten up against the wind again. 
The very owl-like slowness of 
their flight no doubt deceives, 
after the pelting down-wind flight, 
Copyright just as a landrail is so often 


missed because he flies so slowly, ° 


and the very slowness of a bowler’s lobs defeats the batsman 
who cannot persuade himself to wait with sufficient patience. 
The grouse, on the comparatively open moor, would be a 
far more subtle thing to drive and to control if it were his habit 
to mount high in the air, as the partridge mounts; and often 
when they get into big packs they will go sky-scraping in their 
flight, but more commonly they skim, shearing the heather tops, 
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and following every undulation of 
the groun’, even as the shear- 
water goes skimming crest and 
trough of the waves of the sea. 
Thus they do not see from afar 
butts that are at all concealed, 
Once mounted in a pack for theit®” 
sky-scraping flight, you cannot say*, 
in what direction nor within the 
space of how many miles or 
mountain tops they will come 
back to the world of heather again. 
As a rule they do not twist with 
anything like the agile turning 
of the partridge, and this straight 
on-coming of theirs and _ fearless 
facing of the gun makes the stock- 
in-trade of those who claim for 
the driven grouse that he is the 
easier bird to kill than the driven 
partridge. In this camp the writer 
(though he be a recruit of no 
importance) would rank himself; 
for though it is true that the 
grouse is a stronger bird, of stouter 
plumage and swifter flight, so 
that he needs the full centre of 
the charge to stop him, while but 
the outer circle may do for the 
tenderer partridge, still the latter 
has such snipe-like twistings at 
command when he sees the gun, 
that it seems easier to pour the full 
benefit of the charge into the 
straight-coming grouse than to 
give the outer rim of it to the sniping partridge. Chacun a son 
gout; quot homines, tot sententie—it is a great thing in an affair 
of this subtlety to have many languages at command, 
especially the subtle and dialectical Latin language, both the 
ancient and the modern; and perhaps the honest truth is, that 
when one is missing the twisting partridge one thinks the 
straight-forward grouse the easier, and when one fails to stop the 
strong-feathered grouse it then seems as if it would be a simple 
thing to slay the tenderer partridge. The good sportsman is not 
only he who kills nor the bad sportsman he who misses. The 
heart and the intention go to make up the sportsman’s qualities. 
And these you may tell as well by the attitude—Tue Eacer 
OuTLook—of awaiting the coming of the birds, the zeal with 
which he springs to Tue “ Reapy,” as by actual execution with 
the gun. Nothing is more exasperating than the sight of birds 
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sailing unheeded over a man’s head while he lights a cigarette or 
admires the fit of his puttees. For the rest, it is well to bea 
good shot ; but it is not a boon given to every man. By taking 
thought and practice one may do much; and one humble 
accessory part of the sport one may improve by a very little 
practice till one gets it at a perfection few take the trouble to 
acquire, the CHANGING Guns business, about which there is 
often so much bungling, so much waste of time and oppor- 
tunities and lost shots and lost tempers, so much hard swearing. 
A little practice makes this all smooth and easy, and savés a deal 
of trouble in the field. You must arrange this so that you may 
effect the exchange with eyes in the heavens to see the coming 
birds ; and for the sake of everybody's skin, your own included, 
if that is of value, make it your practice that you and not your 
loader shall have the shifting of the safety bolt. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


E, the good people of England and Scotland and Ireland and 

Wales—to hurt no susceptibilities-—are remarkably like the 

Athenians of whom the Apostle complained, in at least one 

respect. That is to say, we are always ready to hear of any 

new thing, and, as a natural corollary, remarkably apt to get 

tired of anything that. is at all old. For example, it will be 

noted as a commonplace of political discussion, especially in leading articles, 

that an argument, once used with effect and really retaining its force unabated, 

is always scouted when it is brought forward a second time. In like manner, 

at the beginning of the war we were all agog to a man, to a woman, and almost 

toa child, to do all that in us lay to help those who were fighting for their 

country and those who had suffered for her. But there is no denying that this 

spirit has somewhat faded now, that if we go to a military bazaar or a war 

concert, we want as much of our money’s worth as we can get. Nay, more, 

we have grown into the habit of looking with a more critical eye than usual on 

enterprises, artistic, trading, or literary, of which the proceeds are to go to this 
or that War Fund, 

Therefore the distinguished authors who have produced, with the help of 
Messrs, Methuen and Co., the volume entitled ** For Britain’s Soldiers, a 
Contribution to the Needs of our Fighting Men and their Families,” have 
undertaken a bold enterprise, for one knows perfectly well that it would be 
futile to recommend the book on the ground that the moneys resulting from: its 
sale will go to the War Fund, or that the publishers will reap no profit. It 
Must stand on its merits, or not at all; but, fortunately, it will stand easily 
enough and four-square to all the winds of heaven. It pleases me from 
beginning to end, and, like Macbeth, it has murdered sleep. Look first at 
the names of the authors. Here they are: W. L. Alden, Sir Walter Besant, 
S. R. Crockett, Mrs; BM. Croker, E. W. Hornung, C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, 
Rudyard Kipling, A. E. W. Mason, F. Frankfort Moore, Max Pemberton, 
Morley Roberts, W. Pett Ridge, H. G. Wells, Percy White, Walter Wood. 

Note next, that they are placed in alphabetical order, that in these fifteen 
none is before or after other ; note also the modesty of Mr, Cutcliffe Hyne, who 


Plays the part of editor, for one knows to whom he refers in this passage of the | 


preface » ** The public are exhorted to buy. Not only will they be contributing 
to an excellent cause by doing so, but also they will be purchasing a unique book. 
It contains the very best stories of the fourteen most popular authors of the day, 
and one other story by another writer.” 


He need not really have been so modest for himself, or perhaps so immodest 
on behalf of the brilliant band whom he captains, for I could name one or more 
authors besides who have as good a title as some of these to be included among 
the most popular authors of the.day. . But they are a remarkably good select:gn 
notwithstanding, and for those who like short stories no such treat has heen 
provided for many a long day. In fact, in the presence of so much wealth, one 
hesitates to recommend anything in particular ; but it may be permissible 10 say 
that Mr. Kipling’s ‘* The Son of his Father” is quite in h's earliest and best 
manner, that Mr. Hornung’s ‘*A Bowler’s Innings” is clewer and very 
affectin;, that Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘‘ The Vigia ” is quaint and full of the wild 
humours of seafaring men, and that Sir Walter Besant’s The Memory Cell ” is 
full of charm, Then, again, this o//a-podrida is full of variety, and-I am inclined 
to agree with the sanguine prophecy of the editor, that it will soon be at a 
premium. 

The August number of the Wineleenth Century is fullof good meat, and two 
articles in it strike me as being particularly interesting. Of these the first is Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s ‘*‘ How to Breed Horses for War,” inspired in some measure 
by the little treatise from the pen of Sir Walter Gilbey, mentioned in this column 
a short time ago. Mr. Blunt, as may readily be supposed, swears by the Arab 
as a sire, but not without argument. He writes: ‘* The advantages of the Arab 
as sire for stock such as we propose to create, little horses of 14h. to. 14h. 2in., 
are overwhelming: 14h. to 14h. 2in, is precisely« his normal height. He is a 
very prepotent sire, his blood being purer than any other. While having all the 
quality of the English thorough-bred, he is no artificial house-bred product, He 
has,not lost his inherited constitution through too careful treatment. He is the 
offspring of a barren land, bred for generations to endurance of heat and cold, 
starvation, thirst, and nakedness on shelterless plains. His feet and legs have 
inherited hardness. He is less liable to disease than any other known breed, 
and more adaptable than any other to violent changes of climate. He is a hard 
horse, and his stock is hard. Also he has been bred for centuries precisely for 
such qualities as are now proved to be the necessity of warfare—to make long 
marches, day after day, upon little food and water, and yet to retain a turn of 
speed at the end of them for the hour of battle, sudden advance, or precipitate 
retreat. He is docile and intelligent, and easily trained tomanceuvie. Lastly— 
and this is a point of extreme importance—he has an inheritance of good temper 
such as no other horse possesses, and, treated with confidence, may be tru-ted 
beyond all others to accept his rider as a friend I do not hesilate, then, to say 
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that the Arab is the only horse worth 
considering as an improver of degene- 
rate breeds for war.” 

Another remarkable article is 
that of Mr. Arnold Ward on “ Mis- 
sionaries in Egypt.” Lo:d Salisbury’s 
recent ouservations on missionaries in 
China make this article particularly 
timely, and the world at large may be 
interested to learn that the exhorta- 
tion to missionaries which it contains, 
an exhortation to be tactful in dealing 
with religions in which other people 
believe, is the result of observation 
at first hand by the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. It is not 
often that a man of his age—he took 
his degree a year ago only—makes an 
appearance in the pazes of the 
Nineteenth Cen‘ury. Still less often 
is that appearance so eminently credit- 
able. 

The fortnightly, too, is a good 
number, and, apart from the various 
articles, I have read with special 
interest Judge O’Connor Morris on 
**Contemporary Ireland,” Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson on “The Decrease 
of the Salmon,” and Mr. Arthur 
Symons on ‘The Art of Watts.” 
With the last one need not abso- 
lutely agree in order to see that it is 
exquisitely written. 


A very useful little work for dog-lovers, that is to sav for those who like toy 
dogs, is the manual of tny dogs by ‘* M. L. W.,” issued by Messrs. George Newnes 


W. A. Rouch. 


at Is. 6d. As dog-lover as well as book-lover, and as one who knows more ot 
the dog than of books really, I pronounce it eminently sensible and practical. 


Books to order from the library : 

‘History of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany.” G. Bryce. (Sampson Low.) 

“Our Cove.” J. Henry Harris. 
(Simpkin. ) 

‘*The Belle of Tourak.” E. W. 
Hornung: (Richards. ) 

‘The Mesmerists.” B. L. Farjeon. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

** Hunting.” J. Otho Page. (Dent.) 

LOOKER-ON, 


INGLORIOUS 
GOODWOOD. 


T must le admitted that the stars 

in their courses fought against 

the Goodwood Meeting of 1900, 
making it as poor a meeting as 

it is possible for one held on that 
favourite course tobe. To begin with, 
two wars were in progress, and bad 
news might be expected from China at 
any moment ; but that, really made less 
difference than might have been ex- 
pected by those who do not know the 
English character thoroughly. Those 
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property of that persistent but by no 


who do know it are aware, often from exp:rience, that, no matter how depressing 
the general political situation may be, the claims of sport are imperious, and 


we race, or avail ourselves of whatsoever 
opportunities of sport may be open, 
even in the most dire emerzencies, 
saving, of course, when family bereave- 
ment would render presence on a race- 
course an impropriety. That, how- 
ever, was the unhappy position of the 
Piince of Wales—always a leading 
figure at the Goodwood Meeting 


for the news of the death of his) 
brother, better known to all Eng. 


lishmen as the Duke of . Edin 
burgh than as the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, reached His Royal 
Ilighness at the last moment. He did 
indeed run Lucknow for the Stewards’ 
Cup, for the simple reason that 
Lucknow, although he did no good 
in the race, had been strongly backed, 
and was in the position of second 
favourite. But he scratched all the 
rest of his horses before he departed 
on his sad journey to Coburg ; and the 
same cause deprived the house-party 
at West Dean House of the honour 
and of the pleasure of the presence 
of the Duke of York. Add to this 
weather which, if not quite so bad 
as some that we have had since, was 
distinctly unsuitable to the close of 
the season, to the display of ladies’ 
dresses, and to the tall hat—for- 
tunately no longer obligatory—and 
you have a fa‘r idea of the conditions 
precedent to one of the thinnest and 
poorest Goodwood Meetings on record. 


Nevertheless there was some good racing. On the first day Caerleon, the 


means lucky owner of race-horses, 
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Lord Penrhyn, carr, ing 7st. 51b., won 
a handsome victory, although Joe 
Uliman, Perdicus, and Martini, of 
whom the second only was placed, 
were above him in the betting, and so 
much pleased was Lord Penrhyn by 
his success, that after the West 
Dean Stakes were over he bought 
the winner, Mr. Sibary’s Armful, 
bv Galloping Lad out of Waistband— 
a happy title—for 1,410 guineas after 
a severe contest with Mr. Sievier, In 
the Stewards’ Cup Royal Flush, with 
J. Reiff up, was the very easiest of 
winners, and, after his performance at 
Ascot, it is difficult to understand why, 
even with Lucknow running, the odds 
against him should have been as 
heavy as they were. One of our 
illustrations shows the son of Favo 
and Flush coming back, and another 
shows the horses cantering down for 
the race. 

The remainder of our illustrations 
deal with the principal event of the 
meeting, the Goodwood Cup, which 
may be described as the Englishmen’s 
consolation. Everything had seemed 
to be going right for the Americans, 
and J. Reiff and L. Reiff had won or 
had been placed time after time. 


Moreover, for the cup J. Reiff was riding Lord W. Beresford’s Jolly 
Tar, against whom were laid the short odds of 9 to 4. 
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at Goodwood, but because it is fairly plain that they had at least a sufficient 


Mr. Baird’s share of luck, and because Rickaby was clearly entitled, and in duty bound, to 
y y ’ ) 





W. A. Rouch. MAZAGAN WINNING THE CUP. 


Mazagan was not thought very highly of, and the ring were more inclined to 


fear Proclamation, Strong Bow, or Solitaire. 


good riding and judgment on the part 
of F, Rickaby were triumphant. Or 
rather, we fear it must be said, that 
firmness and a determination not to 
he ousted from a good position fairly 
won, were the qualities which served 
Rickaby, His horse had to carry 
gst. 3b. against the 8st. r2lb. of Jolly 
far and the 7st. 121b. of Strong Bow. 
He had the inside position and the 
lead a hundred yards or so from the 
finish, and he had secured it by sober 
and judicious riding. Then up came 
Reiff, close to the rails, and deter- 
mined to pass upon the inside ; but it 
was not to be. Rickaby was in the 
position of the territorial magnate of 
Reigate in the nursery rhyme, ¢f which 
we may quote a fragment : 
f Said the owner go round 

With your horse and your hound 

For you never shail jump over 

my gate ;” 

and Reiff had no time to fetch that 
compass before Mazagan had passed 
the post with a lead of half a length. 
Hence Comes it that our picture of 
the finish shows not Jolly Tar 
but Mazagan, and that the horse 
which is seen in the act of 
being led in gloriously is Mr. Baird’s 
Pe again ; and, to be perfectly 
Pie Wwe are glad of it, not out of any 
celing of unwillingness that our 
American cousins should be present 
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But in the long run sheer 


MAZAGAN 








stick to his place when he had got it. 

One of our pictures, it will be 
observed, represents a normal scene in 
the paddock, but those who knew 
Goodwood of old, or even last year, 
will be inclined to regard it with some 
sadness. The scene in the paddock 
ought to be essentially a Society 
scene; it cannot be said with any 
truth that our picture represents any- 
thing of the kind. But it can be said 
with absolute truth that it represents 
all that there was to be seen. The 
fact is that the weather and the 
general anxiety and the public 
mourning, bad as the - first was, 
particularly on the last day, acute as 
the second was, and real as the last 
was, do not account between them for 
the falling off in the attendance at 
Goodwood. The vera causa must be 
sought further afield. - It is to be found 
not only in a bad season, the residue 
of which would not go to Goodwood 
for a picnic which was bound to be 
a failure, with a little racing which 
might be good—and, in fact, was excel- 
lent—thrown in, but it is to be found 
rather in the multiplication of little 
race-courses — drawing-room courses 
we believe them to be called—near 
London, which are far more accessible ; 


and we fear that, apart from the Cowes week, which itself was in the nature 
of a frost this year, there may be evil times in store for Guod «ood. 
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Se 
GREEN. 


ITHOUT the faintest 
susp'cion of a lack 
of courtesy or 


r spect, may we say 

that it is just a little 

pathetic reading the 
accounts of the matches between Miss 
Khona Adair, our champion of the 
ladies, and **Old Tom” Morris? It 
gives us just the same feeling that we 
should know if we were to read of an 
old knight, after deeds of great prowess 
in his youth, entering the lists, late in 
life, with Amazonian competitors, We 
must all come to that later time of life 
some day, and certainly none can wear 
their years with greener vigour than 
Old Tom.” The finish of the match 
of thirty-sx holes was that ‘Old 
Tom ” won bya single hole. This is 
a result that does not give us much of 
a *tline” as to the quality of Miss 
Adair’s play. It is a ‘‘line” that has 
been a good deal wanted, so many 
peop'e asking how the best of the ladies 
really do play in comparison with 
the first class of the men. In ‘Old 
Tom’s ” elder days the match with him 
does not answer the ques ion; but it is 
a question that is answered very completely by a couple of matches that the lady 
champion played just afterwards with Andrew Kirkaldy. In the first, that was 
over the new course, the lady, receiving a half, was beaten by a single ho’e only. 
In the second, on the old coursy, she was again beaten, and this time by two holes. 
The results, compared together, a:e a little curious, because the old course 
would seem far better suite1 to a lady’s game than the new, where the ball 
runs so much less. It is not unlikely, however, that at the end of two 
long and severe single rounds, such as these, the lady may have begun 'o tire, 
whereas two rounds of the St. Andrews links, on either course, are too 
familiar to be anything of a trouble to Andrew Kirkaldy. But in any case, 
Miss Adair did very well. According to our judgment she came nearer 
this first-class professional, playing on his own green, than we _ should 
have expected at the odds, In fact, the margins by which Kirkaldy won in 
either case were just about the advantage that playing on a familiar course 
would give him; so, eliminating that, the result seems to show that a half is 
about the balance of difference between the first-class masculine and the first- 
class feminine. Mr, Everard subsequently tackled the ‘‘ best ball” of Miss 
Adair and ‘*Old Tom.” He was in very fine form in the first round, going 
out the first half in thirty-eight strokes, and he beat the alliance by five up and 
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UGUST is yearly 
becoming more 
and more recog- 
nised by 

. London 
managers as a time for 
resting from the anxieties 
and worries incidental to 
play production. At 
present only six theatres 
remain open, and not until 
the 23rd, when the Strand 
puts up a new farce from the pen of the late Ralph Lumley, entitled 

‘In the Soup,” will the dull time receive the slightest check. 

In New York, Berlin, and Vienna the theatres are closed during 

at least a couple of the summer months, but London and Paris 

have hitherto managed to keep many of their theatres going all 
the year round, with, of course, more or less indifferent results 
during the dangerous month of August. 

Tue theatrical season that may be said to have just ended its life 

was made more remarkable by reason of the exceptional number 

of revivals of old plays that took place since last October than by 
any other distinguishing quality. Not least amongst the various 
causes that led up to the policy pursued by so many managers 
was the war in South Africa, and the big falling off that it naturally 
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AT GOODWOOD. Copyright 
four to play. But in the afternoon he was not quite so formidable, and the 
pair had their revenge on him, winning by three up and two to play. 

The new golf club at Sunningdale evidently means to go in for no half 
measures. We have heard very good accounts of the new course, and under. 
stood that much money (in fact, as much as was wanted—which generally 
means a good deal) was being devoted to it; and now we are told that they 
have accepted a tender for the new club-house at something between £7,500 
and £8,000. This is building on a big scale, and there are few golf clubs 
in this country that have houses on these lines. It more recalls the magnificent 
manners of the golfers of the States. There is, for the moment, every reason 
that the United States golf should be magnificent, seeing that within a few 
days’ time the States will contain the two finest golfers in the world, Harty 
Taylor and Harry Vardon. If they do not take advantage of their presence 
there to get up the finest match of the century, they will be people of less 
enterprise than we take them for, Taylor, as we understand, goes out with no 
programme of matches prearranged for him, but we take it that he will not 
have to go long begging rouni before some are made up. His trou! le, if we 
mistake not, will be to keep clear of more than he can undertake, his visit 
only extending over two months. 











caused in theatre receipts 
during the earlier months 
of the conflict. The end 
of that struggle is now 
happily close at hand, 
and unless complications 
should arise in China suffi- 
ciently serious to frighten 
the managers, financiers, 
and syndicates that launch 
out into the costly production of plays, the coming autumn should 
be a very interesting and active season for all lovers of the drama 
on both sides of the footlights. 





AmonGsT the many events now in preparation, none is anticipated 
with keener and more pleasurable interest than the autumn 
drama at Drury Lane. The production is always a wonderfil 
spectacle that each year shows progress in scenic magnificence 
and realistic detail. The story, the dialogue, and the charac 
terisation are not at Drury Lane made subsidiary to the big 
sensations without which melodrama is incomplete; on the 
contrary, they are each written and constructed with as much cafe 
as though their interpretation was not to be assisted by the helpol 
every legitimate support that.can be got from perfected accessories 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the author of the drama to be produced’ on 
or about the 2oth of next month, has chosen for the main interest 
of his play the search for an important secret. The story will 
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be carried through the accident ward of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Niagara Skating kink, the garden of a London convent, and the 
‘Terrace of the House of Commons, These scenes afford splendid 
scope for the play of a playwright’s fancy, and also for the 
staging of the many representations of busy life that are always 
made so effective on the great stage of Drury Lane. The last 
act is causing some difficulty, due to its exceedingly complicated 
setting ; but as difficulties have in other years through somewhat 
similar causes arisen, the trouble will, of course, in this instance, 
as in the others, be overcome long before the rehearsals are 
completed. Miss Lettice Fairfax will be the heroine. The cast 
also includes Miss Vane Featherstone, Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, Miss 
Mary Brough, Miss Bashford (niece of Lady Bancroft), Mr. 
Fred Emney, and Mr. Henry Neville. 


In “ Madame Delphine,” a play written by Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, 
and performed at her ‘At Home” one night in Wyndham’s 
Theatre a couple of weeks ago, Miss Lettice Fairfax deeply 
impressed Mr. Charles Wyndham, who had not seen her lately 
or during her engagement with Mr. Beerbohm Tree at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Apropos of Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, I wonder 
if Mr. Cecil Raleigh is aware that that lady has written a play to 
which she has given the title ‘* The Lost Leader,” in which 
members of Parliament figure prominently, and that it possesses 
a last scene of great dramatic intensity, where the hero falls dead 
upon the terrace of the House of Commons. 

“Sete AND Lapy” is the title of the comedy with which 
Mr. Charles Frohman intends to open the Vaudeville. Theatre 
early in September. It is by M. Pierre Decourcelle (author of 
“Two Little Vagabonds’’), from whose original the English 
version has been prepared by an American author. ‘Self and 
Lady ” will not be performed at Paris until after the Vaudeville 
production, and so M. Decourcelle will share with M. Victorien 
Sardou the honour of having had one of his works played in 
London before it was performed in his own country. Charming 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, back from America, will make her 
welcome reappearance in London in this play; so, too, will 
Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. Herbert Standing, and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, all of them to be congratulated on the triumph that they 
gained in New York. The newcomers to join them in the cast 
of the new comedy are Mr. Cairns James, Mr. J, C. Buckstone, 
Miss Jessie Moore, and Miss Agnes Miller. Mr. Frohman’s 
tenancy of the Vaudeville should be an eventful and fortunate 
one, 


Ar the Haymarket Theatre Miss Julia Neilson is now busily 
engaged with the rehearsals of Mr. Paul Kester’s four-act play, 
“Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” A fortnight ago, when referring to 
Miss Neilson’s intention to put on a Nell Gwynne play, I 
mentioned an opinion commonly held to the effect that this 
subject for a play never yet made a financial success. I have 
since been informed that Mr, Paul Kester’s version has made 
money in the United States. Mr. Kester is an American, and 
in the dialogue of what is said to be a very cleverly constructed 
drama, fell into the error of using many words that are in 
general use nowadays, but which were unknown, or, in some 
instances, not Anglicised, in the period when Nell Gwynne was 
made Queen of the May. The necessary alterations have been 
made in the book, and the people engaged in the play appear to 
think highly of it; which is a good sign, and by no means a very 
common one. Miss Neilson has either two or three musical 
numbers to sing in the course of the story. PHG@BUS. 
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T the beginning of the century, and even right down to the sixties, no 
partridge or grg@se shooting party was complete without its pointers 
and setters and its shooting p ».. Now any pony is good enough 
to be called a shooting pony, and in most parts of England no 
pointer or settggeasigood enough to be regarded as a sporting dog, 

Aas The retriever alone is the sporting dog of the Eastern and Southern 
oo Sometimes a Spaniel or two will be kept, and lovely sport can Le 
ad over them in rough coyerts not highly preserved, or in turnips after partridges, 
ere always the party isa small one, Modern shooting is not usually con- 
ie - in pelt parties, but in large ones, and this has had a greater influence 
ads it an even the reaping machine and the absence of stubbles. It is 
rp —e will not lie; they will, provided they are properly scattered 
a Patras ds early in September, But modern sportsmen understand the doz 
7 fie at it would be the most extraordinary sight in.the world to see a party 
re ese ers assembled each of whom had the canine means of finding and 
dips & Covestying binds and beasts. It would be a curious invitation, in these 
P Nes a requesting the attendance of the shooter, if one informed him what 
we is ge ances to bring with him, But were sportsmen generally provided 
wiajorit Reged own, there would even now be lots of use for them. The 
ai ~~ of : e partridges killed are walked up in turnips, for, although pointers 
; “rs have gone clean out in most good partridge districts, driving has rot 
me so weil known as it might be in all of them. These long lines of guns 
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would be none the worse equipped if each shooter had his brace of spanie’s 
hunting between him and the next guns on either side. Pointers and setters are 
not suitable for the modern ideas of a shooting-party. The reason for this is that 
they hunt wide, and it would require every man ina line.of guns to understand them, 
in order that whena point was obtained no delay should be incurred in waiting for 
the dog’s breaker to come up to him—perhaps Irom the other end ofthe line. I 
can safely say that I never saw a line of guns each of whom would know what to 
do if a dog obtained a point immediately in front of him, But the very idea of a 
line of guns, with beaters or keepers in between the shooters, is entirely opposed 
to the principle on which pointers and setters should be used. It is a bastard 
sort of sport to form a line to put up the game—which line has to keep its 
prearranged direction, or else it is no use for the purpose it is intended to 
serve—and then to put pointers and setters to work to find the game, or more 
likely to flush it, befure the line of guns.comes within shot of the game. Yet 
this kind of thing is frequently seen; it is ‘‘yood dog” when a point is made 
right in the line to which one of the guns would, in any case, walk ; and it is 
“‘d—— that dog, . . . take him up,” if he exercises the instinct which 
has been bred into him by a 500 yeurs’ ancestry, and gets away from the precise 
line of prearranged march, to where his nose indicates to him there is game, 
but where the keeper does not intend to let the guns go until they have done 
something else. Moreover, what could be more untusinesslike than for a 
whole line to break up and head from different directions, ail converging on the 
dog’s point? Such a proceeding would result in blowing birds to bits if they 
were killed, and sending them in every dircction but the right one i! they were 
missed.. Yet this sort of thing does happen, and it is gravely called ‘* shooting 
over dogs.” Eyen when we have been out in districts where dogs are used 
for partridges, the idea of the line and marching order is so ingrained in shooters, 
that when there are but two of them present there is always some attempt to 
get them into line. Sportsmen who have the slightest pretensions to 
acquaintance’ with woodcraft are well aware that the line is formed in 
order to flush all before it, and that dogs are used in order not to flush, 
but to indicate how the sportsman, by walking in other than straight lines, can 
approach his game near enough to shoot it, It would be equally appropriate to 
call covert shooting ‘‘ shooting over dogs” because the lady of the house carried 
her lap dog out to see the sport. The term, when properly used, means that the 
sportsmen have trusted exc usively to their dogs’ noses tor indicating the presence 
of all the game shot, and that no attempt whatever has been made to flush by 
any other means than the drawing of the dog to his game. This exclusive trust 
in the dogs is far more productive of game killing than any bastard system, such 
as includes the formation of any sort of line and the use of pointing dogs as 
well. A good sportsman, known to the writer, was once asked how it was he 
could kill as much game by himself as when he had a companion and a keeper 
with him, He replied, ‘‘ Oh, because the line is so short.” Although this is 
slightly reminiscent of Hibernia, and of the single-handed keeper who caught 
three men, as he told the court, ‘‘ by surrounding them,” there is a foundation 
of truth in it. Putting English grouse and Norfolk partridges out of considera- 
tion for a moment, the instinct of game birds when disturbed is sel/-protection 
first, and self-protection with the least trouble to themselves second, It is less 
trouble to crouch and hide than it is to run; less to run away than it is to fly 
away; and so it happens that the first impulse of game birds is to hide.__ If they 
see a man walking nearly in their direction they crouch and remain mot’onless 
until he has passed. If he is walking straight for them they creep to one side 
of his line and then crouch ; but if there are two men walking, one towards the 
right of them and the other towards the left, they cannot do the creeping 
safely, because if they get out of the way of one they get into that of the other 
man; so it happens that, seeing flight is inevitable, they do it at once. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the longer the line of beaters or guns the wilder will be 
the game; and, in fact, it may be said that it is the long lines of beaters that 
have cultivated, generation after generation, the now inherited instinct of 
English grouse to fly as soon as they see a man’s hat or a flag. 

On the other hand, the wildest grouse can often be made to lie to the dog 
when they had not the smallest intention of dding anythirg of the kind, and when 
on some hillock their heads are up and they are watching the movements of a 
single gun in the distance. On such occasions, if the gun were to advance straight 
at the grouse, he probably would not get within 300yds. or 400)ds. of them, 
But if his dog obtains a point at them—and when their heads are up like this it is 
sometimes wonderful how far off a dog will find them, and, of course, the larger 
the pack the further the dog will find or point them, as a rule—and the shooter 
knows his business, he will keep a line that would apparently pass them 1 50yds, to 
one side or other, until he has got to the side of them ; that is, as far away from 
his dog as the grouse are; then he will take a line which curves round them, and 
so get up wind of them, his dog, of course, being down wind onthe point. They 
will now either fly, or disappear from sight by crouching down, and if they do 
the latter the shooter’s curve round them can be continued, hugging them much 
tighter, so as to bring him within shot by the time he has made the half circle 
from the point he first began to bear in on the birds, If, on the contrary, the 
sportsman has a companion, they will have no chance of getting up to their game 
unless Indian file is the order of their advance, The writer and a friend once 
got ten birds out of a big pack to which the dog had drawn and pointed from 
a distance of 300yds. or gooyds, He is very ready to admit that ten birds to 
four barrels is not ideal sportsmanship, according to modern ideas ; but at the 
time he regarded it as a well-merited reward for one of the most difficult feats 
that ever presents itself to the grouse shooter, It is so much more easy (o write 
about than todo, Anything in the nature of a false step, any sudden movement 
would have been fatal to success, and it must be remembered that peat-hags 
and heather are not the best footing in the world on which to keep the even and 
monotonous walk on which success depended, 

Extremes are often the best illustrations ; that is why I give the above expeti- 
ence, And it is not necessary to say that any sort of advance in line on grouse 
with their heads up is impossible ; and therefore, to a less extent, any sort of line 
when pointers and setters are at work is the worse for the bag at the end of the 
day. The old skooters over pointers and setters knew all this, and a very 
great deal more besides that the moderns have no necessity for. They knew, 
for one thing, that birds were much more easily approached ly shooters on 
horseback than on foot, and the reasons for this were perfectly known to them, 
The rider dces not feel the trouble of getting round birds to head the dog’s 
point, as he does when his own legs have to carry him, and one of the old ideas 
of a good sportsman was one who walked well up to a dog’s point. That is, 
did not save himself, and by doing so save the birds also, One sportsman 
known to the writer rather made a mistake over that expression ‘‘ walking well 
up to the point.” He construed it as running and getting the shots before his 
companion was anywhere near. Then he would be full of apologies, and 
explain his action as the resu't of his fear that the young dogs would not hold 
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their points long enough for his friend to come up. Suc people and such 
dozs are not often met with ; if they exist in any numbers, perhaps they have the 
sense to go out alone, 

But if pointers and setters have no place in a line of guns, spaniels are very 
useful amongst them. Their business is, like that of the line itself, to flush, and 
to flush only within shot of their masters. There is a lovely picture of Clumber 
spaniels in General Hutchinson’s book on dog-breaking. In this a keeper is 
shown hunting a team of some half-a-dozen spaniels in fan-shaped beating 
formation. But beautiful as it is, and also as the idea is, it is not practical. 
The spaniels must keep within gun-shot of their workers ; and for this reason 
the six are only covering the ground that two could cover equally well. Not more 
than two guns at the outside could shoot over them. The most practical use of 
spaniels is not when each of a large team hunts to one man, but when each 
shooter hunts his own dog or two. It is then a very killing as well as a very 
pretty method of walking up the game; but so rare is the knowledge of dog- 
breaking amongst shooters, that there are few of them who would be bothered 
by anything more lively than the stately retriever, who, sooner or later, most of 
them allow to run in to shot, and thus lose all the good manners he once 
possessed. The modern idea is to have large parties of guns, and it is 
necessary, therefore, if we are to use dogs, that we should have such as can 
be worked to advan‘age when more guns than two are out. Pointers 
and setters cannot, so that they must be regarded as a remnant of the 
things that once were. They must still be used where game cannot be 
found without them,"and, as there are hundreds of thousands of acres of such 
ground in Scotland, it is obvious that they will not die out for many years to 
come. The remnant of shooting as it used to be is only to be found in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland now. A team of dogs led by a kennel-man or 
dog-boy, a pony with its attendant for each shooter, with panniers to carry the 
lunch and bring home the game, and the keeper to hunt the dogs—these, with 
the two shooters, form the sort of party that will start from a thousand shooting 
lodges in Scotland on the morning of August 12th. It is just what used to 
start from every manor house in England on September Ist, except for this 
difference, the ponies now used are, as a rule, nearly all hill ponies; their greatest 
qualification is that they will not get bogged—they know the moor. On the 
other hand, the old-fashioned English shooting pony was an animal as well 
trained as the pointers and setters themselves. He would stand still either to 
be ciurht or for the shooter to fire from his back. He would follow his 
master like a dog, or remain where he was told. He was not, as a 
shooter remarked to the writer, only fit for the plough tail (he meant the 
head), but was an animal of points, who could get over a fence when he could 
not scramb'e through it. Now most of the Scotch ponies are only useful crofters’ 
hacks, pressed into the service for the short grouse season and, perhaps, afterwards 
used to bring home the deer from the forest. Then they return to their farming 
occupations, and unless it be that they are put through a lesson or two to induce 
them to stand still when the stag is put on the deer saddle, they are a totally 
uneducated race. The reason for this is that it is very difficult to shoot from the 
saddle on. most of the Scotch grouse moors. The going is too boggy, conse- 
quently shooters prefer to use the ponies only to ride to and from the places 
where the day’s work begins and ends. ArGus OLIVE. 
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TROTTING RECORDS BEATEN, 


OME very remarkable trotting performances were achieved last week by 
American horses, the property of Mr. Walter and Mr. Louis W, 
Winans, at a féte held at Cnaring, near Ashford, Kent. In the course 
of these several English records and at least one world’s record were 
broken, in spite of the very unpropitious state of the weather, as the rain 
descended pitilessly during almost all the time that the horses were 
trotting, and the condition of the track was not calculated to assure fast times, 
The first event was the attack of Mr. Walter Winans’s Lake Erie and Princell, 
driven by Armstrong, upon the prir-horse two-mile record of the world, 6min,, 
which, in spite of Pr.ncell’s hanging a little during a part of the run, and thus 
throwing’ most of the work upon Lake Erie, they lowered in the fast time of 
Smin. 373sec. After this Mr, Louis W. Winans’s pair, Passing Belle and Rhoda 
Ferrand, driven by Magee, beat the pair-horse English mile record, 2min. 42se¢,, 
held by Mr. Walter Winans’s Fides Stanton and Barney F., in excellent style in 
2min. 35 I-5sec. ; the next event being the most sporting one of the day, as 
Mr. Walter Winans’s himself drove Fides Stanton in his attack upon three records, 
namely, the European mile waggon record, the European amateur driving mile 
record, and the world’s mile grass-track record of 3min. This plucky attempt 
was naturally productive of the greatest interest, and a very enthusiastic reception 
awaited Mr. Winans when he comple‘ed the distance, after having displayed 
his merits as a coachman to the greatest advantage in a deluge of rain, 
in the wonderful time, uider the circumstances, of 2min. 52 2-5sec., The 
last item was Mr. Louis W. Winans’s Moxie’s attempt to beat the English 
quarter-mile record of 41 2-5sec., held by Mr. Walter Winans’s Lake Erie, 
and, driven by Magee, the course was covered in 38 2-5sec., a wonderful 
performance, as the going was so extremely heavy. 
are capalle of still better thinzs, and it is to be hoped in the interests of 
amateur sport that they will be afforded further opportunities for displaying 
their speed. Meanwhile, the fact that over 3,000 spec‘ators braved the 
weather and visited the ground conclusively proved that the public in this 
country are ready to welcome trotting, if properly conducted, and consequently 
it is to be hoped that the laudable efforts of the Messrs. Winans to elzvate 
a grand and exciting form of sport will be supported in influential quarters, 
We hope to publish photographs of the horses re’ersed to above in a future 
number of CouNTRY LIFE. 


Prince Alfred. 


"E are perhaps a little late with this picture, mainly 
because last week it seemed to us hardly worth 
while to produce a common form portrait, for it 

would have come to that, of the Queen’s second son, who was 
buried on Saturday while many commemoration services were 
being held in England. But this week we are able to produce 
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a portrait of the late Duke, whom we knew as Prince Alfred 
first, and as the Duke of Edinburgh later, of such a character 
as to appeal at once, and with great force, to English folk who 
love the river. It shows the first sailor Prince of the blood of the 

ueen in a steam launch at Goring, and in the familiar lock, 
and, taken with its surroundings, it is as pretty and characteristic 
a picture as the heart of man might desire to see. 


Ranelagh Conservatory. 


HE picture of the Ranelagh conservatory, rebuilt in the 
course of last winter, will recall many pleasant memories 
to those who, after an afternoon spent in the delightful 
grounds at Barn Elms, in watching polo or driving com- 
petitions, in having tea on the lawn and so forth, have then 

dined in mighty ease and comfort 
in the cool of the evening, and 
sat out on the lawns and among 
the trees afterwards until, all 
too soon, it was time to go 
home. But it is not? merely 
with the object of calling up 
pleasant memories that these 
lines are written, There: are 
lew crafts less thoroughly 
understood in England than 
that of building conservatories, 
by which is intended annexes 
to a house in which plant 
life may flourish and—a very 
large ‘‘and”—human life may 
be tolerable and _ enjoyable, 
In Ireland they understand 
the art much better, and there 
are few houses of any pre- 
tension which are not con- 
nected with conservatories 
which are a delight and a 
revelation to the English 
visitor, In England the bad 
tradition of the elders has 
ordained flimsy and unsub- 
stantial structures, which are 
for the most part a glittering 
eyesore without, and a com- 
bination of torrid heat and 
searching draughts within. 
We therefore print this picture of a conservatory which recalls 
sO many memories, in the hope that it may be imitated, and we 
venture to point out its chief merits, which are—its solid sub- 
stance, its ample but not excessive light, and the harmony of its 
Greek design with that of the building to which it is attached. 
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ROSE CELESTIAL, 
; [To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountRY LIFE,”] 
SiR, —In the number of your beautiful paper for July 14th is a paragraph headed 
Rose Celestial.” The accompanying sprays of flowers seem to answer the 
description, and I should like to know if this is its true name. This same 
re has been in our family gardens for fifty years or more, and has been known 
m way of distinction from several other pinky white cluster roses as Maiden’s 
lish, A few weeks ago, however, an elderly lady who had had to do with 
girdens all her li’e told us this was not the rose she knew as Maiden’s Blush. 
—E. Rosinson, 

[Your friend was quite correct in informing you of-your error in naming the 
a enclosed as Maiden’s Blush. Its correct name is Ruga, a variety of 
a coh a or Ayrshire rose. It is a beautiful trailing or climbing kind, and 
tied ar more useful than celestial, but with regard to its bud it is not equal 
a latter, You will observe that the foliage of this rose Ruga is shiny 

small, something like that ofa tea rose, a distinction it partakes from one of its 
a aad The wood also is reddish brown. Celestial, on the other hand, 
, shar i of a greyish colour, but covered with a ‘bloom ” like one sees 
dae 5 black grape. The wood also has this same greyish appearance. The 
vik a ty quite three times the size of that of Rugi, and the beautiful’ rich 
pire olour of Celestial is of a warmer hue than the latter, in fact it is a totally 

Merent flower in every respect, —Ep. 


CRUELTY TO CAPTIVE WILD ANIMALS. 
: (To THE Eprtor oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
—Will you kindly grant me space in your widely-read paper for a 
t which I am also sending to other representative journals, in an attempt to 


Sir, 
lette 
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draw speedy atten‘ion to the proposed malicious and hypocritical interference by 
Parliament with our field sports and angling? It is desired by certain politicians 
to abolish rabbit coursing, stag hunting, pigeon shooting, and even worm fishing ! 
Why not also the eating of ripe Stilton, because of the pain inflicted, during 
their breeding season, upon tame cheese-mites by cruel mastication? If the 
ridiculous proposals become law, not only will the sporting world be deprived 
of well-recognised and time-honoured pleasur-s, but the numerous trades and 
professions connected with sport must be seriously injured by the coming 
restrictions. Ordinary game shooting, a'ways a ted raz to ‘fadvanced thought,” 
must, as a consequence, also finally disappear. There is a growing weak 
willingness in Eng!and to complacently submit to new laws and impositions, 
which are as irritating and illozical as they are unfair and useless. Aided by 
hypocrisy and a convenient stalking-horse, they are success‘ully foisted upon 
those numerous people spoken of by Carlyle as ‘‘ mostly fools,” and whose 
state of mind is usually either one of asinine apathy or maudlin sentimentality. 
Let us, therefore, combine before it is too late, and, if necessary, spend money 
in a strenuous and determined attempt to resist this new piece of malicious and 
useless Parliamentary humbug. We never tire of boasting about our English 
liberty, therefore let us show we can fight for it when necessary. Bills setting 
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forth the obnoxious proposals should be placarded all over the country, so that 
people may at least know what is in store for them.--Lovis HEervey- 
D’EGVILLE. 

[We publish this letter on the sound principle that all sides ought to receive 
a hearing, but we venture also to point out that Mr. Hervey-d’Egville is alarmed 
without need. The Biil in its original form is not directed against stag hunting, 
rabbit coursing, or pigeon shooting, and the allusion to worm fishing in the 
recent and short debate in the House of Lords was but the jest of a noble lord, 
Our view upon the subject was set forth very clearly in a note upon the debate, 
which was to the effect that while there could be but one opinion as to the 
merits of the original Bill, which is aimed against purposeless and inexcusable 
cruelty, it would be ‘a thousand pities if its prospects were imperilled by 
attempting to extend it to debatable proceedings, such as those to which our 
correspondent alludes ; and in the debate these additions were merely suggested, 
not formally moved.—Ep. ] 


DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—How is one to find a moderately-rented house with a few acres of land ? 
I buy your paper weekly, but nine out of ten advertisements state neither rent 
nor price, so I do not know which to enquire about. I send an advertisement 
to a newsagent, who inserts it in several papers; the result is an avalanche 
of books, which I study diligently. I make enquiries, giving page and 
reference number. I go more than a hundred miles, to find them frightfully mis- 
descriptive, half the so-called bedrooms being doorless compartments in the 
roof unfit for pigeons. I see an advertisement with every detail of measurements 
of rooms, an illustration which is satisfactory, and rent also, a district I know and 
like. I ask for an order to view, I find the house has been occupied for months. 
This process has to be gone through over and over again. The book advertise- 
ments are entirely unreliable. I present an order to-view; occupants of the 
house are astonished ; they do not want to let or sell, J take the precaution to 
write to a lady to whom an order is addressed for an appointment, My letter is 
sent on to her son, who writes that the lady to whom the order is addressed died 
last March and he has sold the property. I compared notes with a friend who is 
also looking for a house, and her experiences are as bad, or worse. Pity the poor 
house hunter !—T, 

{We can offer our correspondent nothing better than respectful sympathy. 
Human nature being what it is, it is to be feared that the advertiser, the man who 
has wares to sell, will never be likely to under-estimate their value or their 
beauty. There is undoubtedly a real grievance when an estate agent issues a 
book which is not brought up to date, and to travel 100 miles and then to find 
a house let is annoying and worse. But we note that the complaint on this head 
is not directed against CoUNTRY LIFE, but against the books of advertisements, 
which unless brought up to date are very lialle to mislead. On the contrary, we 
claim that our system of illustrated advertisement is the best conceivable, and the 
least liable to mislead. —ED. ] 
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FORCING OUTDOOR ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I shall be making up some asparagus beds early next year. 1 believe 
there is some method of forcing them out of doors, and shall be greatly obliged 
if you can tell me how it is done, and how ihe beds are made. I propose 
having three beds, and forcing one alternately each year. The drawback to 
forcing under glass is that the roots become useless and have to be thrown 
away.—A. H. RYDEN. 

[The culture of asparagus ‘or forcing in permanent beds is very simple if 
ample space be allowed between the beds for the heating materials. You do 
not say when you need the supply. This is an important point, as if you only 
wish for asparazus, say, from early March, hard forcing is unnecessary. We 
quite agree with you concerning the great waste that occurs in lifting roots 
every year. The making of the beds for forced roots is very similar to other 
beds jn the open. The soil needs trenching, and liberal quantities of manure 
placed in the same, and there should: be free drainage. Very heavy soil is 
much improved by having the heavy marl clay removed and some lighter 
materials added, placing the rougher portion in the bottoms of the beds. Try 
such lighter materials as old mortar rubble, wood ashes, spent charcoal, or burnt 
recuse of anv kind. Sea sand or road scrapings are valuable aids to lighten 
heavy soil. Tne depth of the beds may vary, accord'ng to the kind of soil, 
from 2f:. to 3ft. The latter depth is unnecessary if there is no lack of food and the 
soil good, but, on the other hand, for forcing it is well to cult:vate deeply. 
The beds should be made in the winter or autumn, if possible, to allow 
the soil to settle down before planting in April. This is not essential, 
but it saves lal our at a busy season. We now come to the forcing portion. 
Much depends upon what you wish to spend. If cost is no consideration, we 
would advise 4ft. wide beds, 2}{t. to 3ft. deep, and 3/t. alleys between each 
bed. We have mentioned cost for two reasons—one is that if you only rent 
your garden you do not want to spend much money on bricks, On the other 
hand, if you do not mind expense brick sides are lasting and the best. 
The brick walls to hold up the sides of the beds are laid lengthwise and 
pigeon-holed, so that the heating materials can more readily get at the roots. 
The walls should be 3ft. deep, the first layer of bricks being laid flat the 
reverse way, and the next every other brick the spaces are left open or 
pigeon-holed ; the top course of bricks is cemented or, what is better, blue 
hard bricks are used as a finish, These are hard and do not get chipped in 
wheeling. The brickwork is best done before the beds are made up, aid 
the soil of the beds when all is finished should be 6in. lower than the 
bricks ; this allows of feeding and moisture. The alleys are 3/t., the beds qft., 
and then 4jin. are needed for the bricks, so it will be seen what space is 
required for these beds. The beds could be wider, but we do not advise this, as 
the heat cannot get through a wide bed so freely. We have also seen flues 
employed for heating, but they are too drying, and hot water is expensive. Manure 
and fresh leaves are good, as they keep moist, and the roots like the moisture. 
Fresh leaves trodden in the alleys each autumn will give good asparagus in 
February. It may be necessary as the leaves sink to put in a layer of warm 
manure. With walls you would find it a great advantage. Let the beds be, say, 1ft. 
out of the soil, and, if expense is not considered, you may have sliding shutters of 
boxes made to rest on brickwork to cover the beds in November or December 
when your forcing is going on, but even then it will be necessary to employ 
litter freely as a top cover till the growth is liberal. The fol'owing plan costs 
less: You may have the beds the same size and three rows of plants in each, 
but merely dig out the trenches 2ft. deep after the bed is ready to force, of 
course, with newly planted two-year-old roots. Even with brick walls you 
could not force the first year, we mean not till the plants have made a season’s 
growth, Say in December, dig out the soil of the alley 2ft. deep, and place full 
of leaves or warm manure or manure and leaves in the alleys; also cover the 
surface of the beds with same materials 2ft. to 3ft. over all, and you will 
get good results yearly. The manure should remain in the alleys until the 
followinz season, November or December. It is valuable for potting purposes, 
and another point with forced beds is the ready way of disposing of fallen leaves 
in the autumn, but these must be made very firm, and if they are covered over 
to ward off snow and rain with some long litter so much the better. During the 
summer months the beds should be fed, that is from May to August; give 
ample moisture in dry, hot seasons. Cutting should cease early in May, 
and the strong shoots supported by bushes to keep them erect.—A. B. ] 


AN INDIAN TANDEM. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Ilaving seen in your interesting paper several photographs of pony 
turn-outs, I send you one of my first tandem in the East. The leader is a cross 
between an Arab anda country-bred, and the wheeler is a pure Kabuli pony. I 
crove them in an American sulky, and derived much fun from it.—J. L. Dick1g, 
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NEST MADE OF WIRE. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘* COUNTRY Lire.” } 


S1r,—I send you herewith a photograph (taken by Mr. G, Calcott, of Olveston, 
Gloucester) which may be of interest 10 some of your readers. _It represents the 
nest of a turtle-dove, which, with the exception of two dead bramble twigs and 
a few twizs of the larch, was composed entirely of pieces of old rusty wire. 
netting and some strand wire. It was rather more than 2in. deep in wirewor 
alone, and weighed a little over halfa pound. The site of the nest was a larch tree 
in asma!] covert at Wraxall Court, Somerset, the residence of Mr. Andrew Ford, 
On this nest being removed the birds built, another nest 12yds. away from the 
site of the first and composed precisely of the same material. An attempt tg 





photograph this nest in the larch proved a failure on account of the heavy breeze 
blowing at the time; it weighed just 10z. more than that depicted in the photo- 
graph. I elicited from our pioneer that some sheep had been running over the 
spot from which the birds had collected this strange material for the nests, and 
they (the sheep) must have trampled the wire into the smull fragments utilised 
by the doves. —CHARLES F. HENDERSON. 





RED TAPE ROUND DOGS. 
[To THE Epiror or “Country LIFE.”)} 

Si1r,—Will you kindly allow me the hospitality of your columns to ventilate a 
very real grievance under which dog owners and dog lovers suffer at the hands 
of the Board of Agriculture? Last autumn my family and I visited Ireland, 
taking with us a little pet dog. The Muzzling Order was in operation in the 
district in which we resided during our visit, and our dog and all other dos 
with which he came in contact were muzzled with the regulation muzzle. 
In April I obtained a permit to bring the dog back with me to my London 
residence, on condition of keeping him isolated on the same premises for six 
months, and having him muzzled with a wire muzzle, and accompanied bya 
responsible person, when taken off the premises for exercise. While in London 
these conditions were rigidly observed. It became, however, necessary for me to 
remove from London, and I applied to the Board of Agriculture for permission 
to take my dog to my present residence in Ealing. This was curtly refused, and 
I was informed by the Secretary of the Board that the dog must remain on the 
premises. I wrote again, pointing out that the house would be unoccupied after 
June 5th, and as it did not belong to me, I could not leave the dog there, 
and asked for further advice. The’ reply I received was that I should either 
have the dog returned to Ireland (where, of course, he has no home), or sent to 
a veterinary surgeon for the remainder of the period of detention. Again | 
appealed to the Secretary of the Board to allow me-to keep the dog in my present 
residence under the same conditions that had been observed with reference to 
him in London, and pointing out that these premises were better adapted for 
fulfilling the requirements of the Board than the former had been, and that, if 
necessary, I would keep him isolated and muzzled for six months. Not having 
received any reply, I removed the dog, chained and muzzled, on June 5th. On 
the gth I received a letter {rom the Board reiterating their previous refusal, I then 
sent the dog to a veterinary surgeon. On Sunday, the roth, I was visited 
by a police-officer, who subjected me to a_1igorous examination, and suggested 
fines and imprisonment. Not satisfied with this, the Board of Agriculture went 
further. They sent an inspector to forbid the surgeon, under a heavy penalty, t0 
take the dog off the premises for his accustomed exercise, even when muzzled 
with the regulation wire muzzle. approved’ by the Board, led by a responsible 
person and attached to that person by a chain. I protested against the cruelty of 
denying the dog exercise, and enquired whiy it should be refused in Ealing whet 
it had teen permitted in London, but without effect. I was merely referred t0 
the rules laid down by the Board of Agriculture. I may mention that while in 
London the dog was visited at intervals of ten days by an officer of police, who 
frankly admitted that he knew nothing of dogs, and had no veterinary training. 
On such occasions he took a notebook from his pocket and’ carefully compared 
the description of the dog with the original, and. when he had assur 
himself that the “black tip ¢n tail” and the brown ears lad not changed 
during the interval, his official responsibility was ended. It is unnecessafy 
to say anything. of the distress caused both to the dog and to his owners 
by such red-tape tyranny, and I find it difficult to persuade myseli 
that I still live in a country which prides itself upon individual liberty.— 
II. A. Hrnkson. 





